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Time Saved Money Saved | 


BEE SUPPLIES 


Root’s Goods at factory prices with Weber’s Service. 
Send us a list of your wants and we will quote 


























prices that will save you money. 














CH. W. WEBER & CO. 


2163-65-67 Central Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 




















Mr. Western Beekeeper 


Have you received our new catalog? We are headquarters for all 
beekeepers’ supplies. Let us figure on your requirements in hives and 
frames. 

Do not forget that we are the only West Coast manufacturers of 
the famous Airco Foundation, both regular and three-ply. We also carry 
Root extractors, Root Secitons, and all Root appliances. 

When you have honey to sell be sure to get our quotation. We are 
always in the market for beeswax. 


The A. L. Boyden Company 


(Formerly The A. I. Root Co. of California) 


Los Angeles: Box 240, Arcade Station. San Francisco: 52 Main St. 
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BEE SUPPLIES 


Annual Stock Reduction Sale 


All new goods—-sale lasts until our present stock is exhausted. 


ALL IN CRATES OF FIVE (5) 
Eight-fr. size. Ten-fr. size. 


Diamond Hives—wood cover ............... $10.00 $11.00 
Stirling Hives—metal cover ................. 12.00 13.00 
Jumbo Hives—metal cover ..............-.. 14.00 
Hive Bodies—with frames ................... 5.25 5.50 
Bere Tepe THUMNED ..... . 202 cc cccescccces 3.25 3.35 
Jumbo Hive Bodies—with frames ...... Raween 6.50 
Jumbo Hive Bodies—no frames.............. 3.75 
Shallow Supers—with frames ............... 3.75 4.00 
Shallow Supers—no frames ................. 2.25 2.50 
No. 1 style Comb Supers (complete).......... 3.75 4.00 
No. 3 style Comb Supers (complete).......... 6.00 6.50 
Hive Covers—Diamond wood ................ 2.75 3.00 
Hive Covers—Stirling metal ................ 5.00 5.25 
re on. ce oad ehas hes eeeaes 2.30 2.70 
och oivs ke sesamin uend onnees 1.20 1.20 
FRAMES— 
Standard corner-cut top-bar ........ $4.75 per 100 
Jumbo corner-cut top-bar........... 5.50 per 100 
Shallow corner-cut top-bar.......... 4.00 per 100 
Shallow grooved top-bar ........... 3.50 per 100 
A. D. with split bottom-bar......... 5.50 per 100 
Foundation, medium..................... 70c per Ib. any quantity 
0 rrr cr 75c per Ib. any quantity 
H. & H. imported queen-excluders, 10-frame size only. . . $5.00 per 10 
Shallow Aluminum Combs ......................0.0.. 2.50 per 10 
GLASS AND TIN HONEY CONTAINERS— 
214-pound cans in cartons of 100........ $4.00 a carton 
5-pound pails in cartons of 50......... 3.50 a carton 
10-pound pails in cartons of 50........ 5.00 a carton 
60-pound tins, new, 2 tins per case...... 1.00 per case 
60-pound tins, selected, used, 2 percase.. .35 per case 
160-lb. kegs (the ideal container for both 
buckwheat and clover honey)....... 1.20 each 


Hoffman & Hauck, Inc. 


Ozone Park, New York 
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HONEY MARKETS 


U. 8S. GOVERNMENT REPORT. 
Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of January) 


CALIFORNIA: Southern California—Further 
rains have fallen, although all did not reach 
western San Diego County. In addition, snow 
has been unusually heavy in the mountain re- 
gions. As a result of the heavy precipitation, 
vegetation is getting a good start. Manzanita 
and willows are blooming in some _ sections, 
budding in others. Eucalyptus is also bloom- 
ing or in heavy bud. Beekeepers are generally 
optimistic over prospects for sage and buck- 
wheat honey. Some areas, however, have had 
heavy frosts and cold northeast winds that did 
considerable damage to the honey plants. Hon- 
ey is moving rather slowly at wholesale, but 
considerable honey reported being sold at road- 
side stands and by peddlers since coming of 
cool weather. Ton lots or larger of light am- 
ber buckwheat have brought the beekeeper 7c 
per lb.; water white sage, 8c; white sage, 7 %c; 
extra light amber sage, 6%c; light amber sage, 
6-6%c; mixed sage and buckwheat, 6c per Ib. 
Zuyers offering 6%c per lb. for light amber 
alfalfa in the Imperial Valley, and few sales 
at that price, but beekeepers are generally hold- 
ing for 6%ec per lb. Not much honey now 
remains in the Imperial Valley. Few cases 
white sage comb sold for $6.50 per case. Bees- 
wax has brought the beekeeper 32-34c; few, 
35-36e per Ib. Northern California—Much 
rain has fallen so far this winter, 18 inches in 
some sections. The rain has interfered with 
moving colonies into the orchards. An abund 
ance of star thistle and other flowers seems 
assured because of so much moisture. Cold, 
foggy weather, which followed the rain, how- 
ever, retarded some blooming. Many bees are 
light in stores, and some are being fed. Man- 
zanita, acacia and California laurel are in 
bloom, and bees are working on them when 
weather permits. Some mustard is also in 
bloom, and a good mustard flow is looked for 
in February. Queen and package men are pre- 
paring for a very busy season. Good weather 
in February would start the bees breeding. 

INTERMOUNTAIN STATES—Following 
a cold spell, the weather has been unusually 
mild, and bees in some sections have had a 
chance to fly a little. These flights have weak- 
ened some colonies, and losses may be quite 
heavy. The changeable weather is reported to 
be somewhat unfavorable for cellar wintering. 
More snow reported in the mountains than a 
year ago, which should be favorable for honey 
plants next summer. Little extracted honey 
reported sold since the last report, and almost 
no comb honey, which is practically cleaned 
up. Improvement in interest, however, looked 
for soon. Ton lots and less, in 60s, have sold 
at 7-10¢ per lb., and a few small pails at 10- 
l4c per lb. A few cases of fancy white comb 
reported moved at $3.50 per case; bulk comb, 
15¢ per lb. Beeswax, price to beekeepers, 35 
36c per lb. 

ARIZONA—tThe weather has turned warm 
and clear, it is reported, and if continued may 
result in shortage of stores. Little demand re- 
ported, although some are selling steadily in a 
local way. Offers reported from 5 1/3c to 6c 
per Ib., for best extracted, but no large lot 
sales. 

TEXAS—In the honey belt of Texas the 
weather has recently been mild, and rain has 
fallen in several sections. When weather per- 
mitted, bees have flown frequently, consuming 
stores rapidly. Horsemint is up and in good 
condition in central and northeast Texas. Hua- 
jilla bush is reported to be still green in west 
Texas. In southeast Texas new pollen is com- 
ing in and brood-rearing will be active soon if 
present balmy weather continues. Queens re 
ported laying nicely in east Texas. Beekeepers 
in northeast Texas reported moving bees to 
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the Red River Valley to get the benefit of 
early honey and pollen. Much honey remains 
on hand, some beekeepers having sold little of 
their crop. Only a few report stocks cleaning 
up. Light amber to amber extracted has sold 
in 60s at 8-10c per lb.; small pails, 10-llc; 
few, 12%ec per lb.; small car white reported 
sold at 8c per lb.; bulk comb has sold in small 
pails at 10-l14e per Ib. 

PLAINS AREA—Amount of snowfall varies 
greatly. Some sections have had considerable; 
in others snow is needed to cover the clover. 
Outdoor-wintered bees have had a few flight 
days. Considerable extracted and some comb 
are still available, mostly in small lots. Demand 
slightly improved since the holidays. Few pur- 
chases being made by beekeepers who are sold 
out, to keep their trade supplied. Ton lots 
white extracted have sold at 9c per lb.; 60s, 
9%-llec per ib.; small pails water white clover, 
l4c per lb. Few sales No. 1 white to light 
amber comb, $4.25 per case. Beeswax has 
brought the beekeeper 33-42c per Ib., accord 
ing to quality. 

EAST AND NORTH CENTRAL STATES 
Fields are generally covered with snow and 
clover is reported to be in the best possible 
condition. Bees are wintering well so far, both 
in cellars and outdoors, although they have had 
no recent flight days. As bees used up stores 
heavily in the fall, some colonies may run 
short before spring. The market may be a lit- 
tle stronger, but little interest reported, and 
comparatively few beekeepers have been sell 
ing extracted hony. Comb is nearly cleaned 
up. Ton lot sales white extracted reported at 
10c per lb.; 60s, 12%c; small pails, 12-16¢ 
per lb. No. 1 white comb has soid in carrier 
lots at $4.50-4.75; few lower and few up to 
$6.00 per case; case lots, $5.00; few fancy, 
$6.50-7.00 per case; light amber comb, carrier 
lots, No. 1, $4.25; case lots, No. 2, $3.50 per 
case. Beeswax, 30-38¢ per Ib., according to 
condition; few, 40-42c per Ib. 

NORTHEASTERN STATES—Bees reported 
quiet in cellars. Outdoor-wintered bees have 
had little or no opportunity for flight for two 
months. Some apiaries reported in poor con 
dition on account of small colonies and large 
percentage of old bees, so that heavy lusses 
are anticipated. Clovers are well protected by 
snow. Few sales reported. The poor quality of 
the 1926 clover crop seems to be a factor in 
lessening the amount of interest, and also little 
light colored honey remains unsold. Light am- 
ber to white clover has sold in 60s at 9-12c¢ 
per lb.; few small pails, 13%c per Ib.; buck- 
wheat has moved at 8-9c per Ib. in large lots, 
some 60s sold at 10c per Ib.; small pails, 9-15c 
per lb. Too few sales comb reported to quote. 
A little beeswax has sold at 38c per Ib. 


Special Foreign Quotations 

We regret we cannot report any improve 
ment in the honey market since our last report. 
Business has been stagnant, and, if anything, 
the tendency of prices is lower. The value in 
American currency is 11%c per lb. We regret 
to say that some shipments of honey have been 
received in an unclean condition, and the own 
ers are very dissatisfied because their goods re- 
main unsold. It is only natural that in a slow 
market buyers will not entertain such goods at 
any price when they can get all they want of 
clean, pure honey at reasonable prices. The 
beeswax market has kept steady to firm at 
46c per lb. in American money for good qual- 
ity wax. Taylor & Co. 

Liverpool, Eng., Jan. 4. 


February, 1927 


From Producers’ Associations 

No more comb honey in sections available 
for shipment east, but there are a few cars of 
shallow-frame comb honey yet. Extracted honey 
is moving slowly in car lots, and if there is no 
disturbance in industrial conditions through- 
out the country, the stock still on hand should 
get fairly well cleaned up before another sea 
son comes on. Weather conditions in the inter- 
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section have been favorable for bees 
Colorado Honey Producers’ Assn., 


Colo, Rauchfuss, Mgr. 


On the domestic honey market there is a 


mountain 
far. 
Denver, 


so 


Jan. 7. 


fair demand, with prices 1c higher than last 
year. Export demand quiet, owing to holiday 
season, with prices unchanged and altogether 


too low, owing to cheap competition from west- 
ern states. 
Ontario Honey 
Toronto, Jan. 5. 


Producers Co-op., Ltd., 
A. G. Halstead, Gen. Mer. 


Report of Honey Producers 
Early in January we sent the following ques 
tions to actual honey producers: 
1. What per cent of the honey produced 
your locality has already left the hands 
the producers? 
2. At what price has honey been sold, or con 
tracted for, in large lots (state whether car- 


in 


of 


load or less) in your locality during the 
Pet. Large Lots. 

State. Reported by sold. Ext. Comb. 
Ala. W. D. Achord 20. .$.09. 

Ala. J. M. Cutts.. 
Ala. J. C. Dickman. 95 
Ark. Jas. Johnson 90. 
Ark. J. V. Ormond. 
Cal. L. L. Andrews .07 % 
Cal. Geo. Larinan 80 08. 
Cal. M. C. Richter. 80 09% 
Cal. M. A. Saylor 95 , . Pe 
Col. J. A. Green 50 .08 
Col. B. W. Hopper 90 08... 3.50 
Conn. Allen Latham 85 

‘la. C. C. Cook... 100 07% 
Fla. Harry Hewitt , ‘< es 
Ga. Se Se.. s.. GO. 
Ida. J. E. Miller... ; 
Ill. oe A Ar 95. 4.80 
Ill. A. L. Kildow.... oe. 10 

Ind. T. C. Johnson 

Ind. E. S. Miller..... 65 ce 

la. E. G. Brown. ; .09 

la. Frank Coverdale ... . 75 

la. W. 8S. Pangburn 63. 

Kan. Frank Hill 85. 10. 4.25 
Kan J. A. Nininger. vom 3 
Ky. Py i be aecead ou Se 

La. mm “Mc e es css a Te OR 
Me. C. Ba Geees.s.. 75 
Md. S. G. Crocker. 
Mass. B. N. Gates.... 45 

Mich. Ira D. Bartlett. 85 
Mich Floyd Markham 80 ' 
Minn Francis Jager 50 07% 5.00 
Mo. Bo Te DE sccccccss BO : ; 
Mo. J. M. Romberger...... 95. 10. 3.50 
Nev Geo. G. Schmeis...... 75. 06% 3.50.. 
N.Y Adams & Myers... 75. 11. 
N.Y. 2 Se ee 75. oe 
N.Y F. W. Lesser.... eee 3 10% 
N.Y N. L. Stevens...... +. oa 
N.C. C. 8S. Baumgarner.. 85 
N.C Cr Be BB. ci cece 90 
Ohio mm Be MeO. wc aos 80 oi . 
Ohio Fred Leininger ....... 65 20.. 6.86.. 
Ohio J. F. Moore... 85 10. 
Okla Jos. Heueisen 100 
Okla C. F. Stiles 80 
Ore. H. A. Seullen 
Pa. Harry Beaver 30 
S.C. E. S. Prevost. 40 
Tenn W. L. Walling 100 
Tenn J. M. Buchanan. 100 
Tex a Gh MN coven aes 85 
Tex eh Ms cw as we 90 .09. 
Tex J. N. Mayes eo ie 
Utah. mp is Ges « le 
Vt. J. E. Crane 99 
Va. T. C. Asher. 60 
Va. L. N. Gravely. 90. 
Wash G. W. B. Saxtor 50. 
W.Va at Mah, BED. 6 daca. bx 100. 
Wis. Te eee ee 70. ; 
Wis. E. Hassinger ......... Bee alo. 
Wis eee 50.. 7 
Wyo. Chas. H. Ranrey...... .08.. 
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past month? (a) Extracted honey, per Ib.’ 
(b) Comb honey, fancy No. 1, per case? 

What are prices when sold to grocers in case 
lots? (a) Extracted honey in 5-lb. pails or 
other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? 
(b) Comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case! 


What is the retail price to consumers in 
your locality? (a) Extracted honey in 5-lb. 
pails, or other retail packages in terms of 


? 


5-lb. pails? (b) Comb honey, fancy and No. 
1, per section? 

How is honey moving on the market in 
your locality? Give answer in one word, as 
slow, fair or rapid. 

What is the condition of the colonies at this 
time as compared with normal? Give answer 
in per cent. 


What is the condition at this time of the 
honey plants for next season as compared 
with normal? Give answer in per cent. 
The following answers were received: 

To Grocers. Retail. Move Col. Plant 
Ext. Comb. Ext. Comb. ment. Con. Con. 
‘ — , 75. . .Slow 100. .100 
.$.50..$4.80.. .80..$.30..Slow 90..100 
.90 » oes ..Fair 90. .100 

5.00.. .. -26..8low 90..100 
1.25 — oo . . Slow 150. .100 
.75 ocls. wes eee «<Eeeen Ce 
— OU . . Slow .100..100 
1.25.. ..Fair .. 90..100 
60 4.00.. .75.. .25..Slow .100..1009 
65 90 .20..Fair 100. .100 
55 3.75. 75. .20..Fair 100. .100 
1.05.. 7.00..1.30 .40..Fair ..100..100 
85. 1.10. weer .. TE... VT 
85. 1.10 . Fair 110 100 
.Fair ..100..100 

Slow 100.. 
5.00... .25..Fair 100. .125 
j .. .85 . . Slow 100..125 
RO... 4.80..1.00. 25..Slow 100. .100 

.90.. 4.80..1.10 .25..Fair « ae 
t0.. 680.. .25 Fair 100..110 
85 .23..Fair 100. .105 

Slow 100. . 
4.25 87. .25..Slow 100. .100 
.75 4.50..1.00. .25..Fair .100..100 
.90 1.25 Slow 100. .100 
.65 ‘ 88 Slow 100. .100 
1.25. 7.00..1.50. .35..Slow 100. .100 
1.25 6.00 1.50. 35 Slow 80.. 90 

: 90. . Fair 95.. 
70. .90 ..Fair .100..100 
1.00 .25..Slow 100..109 
A7 72 .25..Fair 100. .100 
1.00 —* « Slow 100. .100 
75. 4.80. .1.00 .25..Slow 80. 90 
.27 Slow 100. .100 

80 6.00. .1.10 .30..Fair aa 
75. 6.00. .1.00 .385..Fair 100.. 99 
.60 <« oe 25..Fair 90..100 
-. ° ..1.00 .25..Slow 90..100 
1.00 1.35 .30..Slow 100. .100 
.1.00 §.00..1.25.. .380..Fair 100. .100 
1.05 5.75..1.35. 30..Slow 90. .100 
1.00. : . Slow 100.. 99 
85. 5.00..1.10.. .30..Slow 90 90 
x. - 1.35 35..Fair 90. .100 

80.. 5.00..1.00 30..Fair R5 

75 .95 .25..Slow 100 100 
65... 3.00 75. 18 Slow 95.. 90 
90. Fair 100. .100 
.1.25. 35..Slow 100. .100 
1.25. 35. . Slow 100..100 
awe 90. . Slow 100. .100 
.65.. 85. ..Fair 100. .100 
-45.. 63. .. Slow 90 75 
45. 50. .. Slow 90.. 85 
.00. 1.25 .35..Slow .100..100 
.1.00.. 6.00..1.25 .35..Slow 90.. 95 
-1.00.. 6.50..1.25.. .34. .Fair 70.. 85 
.65. s wes .. Slow 100..100 
as 1.20 .30..Slow 80.. 90 
80.. 4.80..1.00.. .25..Fair .100..100 
.80.. .1.00. ..Fair .. 98..100 
os tees ae .38..Slow ..100..109 
.63.. 7. 75 . Fair -100.. 90 
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H MORE THAN 500 DISTRIBUTORS rt 
STOCKS 7 
Every distributor of Root “QUALITY” bee supplies is checking over his > 
stocks to determine just what he will need for 1927. His stocks must be in the Te 
very best shape when the honey flow comes. There will be no time for ordering Se 

















season, the 


in 1927 


hope to order for 1927. 
your order from 


| O. G. Rawson, 
M. H. Hunt & Son, 


510 N. Cedar St., Lansing, Mich. 


C. H. W. Weber & Co., 


2163-7 Central Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


. I. Root Co. of Indianapolis, 
873 Mass. Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


A 
A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse, 
A 
A 





124 Williams St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


. I. Root Co.’s Bee Supplies, 


148 Chambers St., New York City, N. ¥ 


. M. Moore, 
22% 8S. Third St., Zanesville, Ohio. 


North Dakota Bee Supply Co., 


Moorhead, Minn. 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago, 


224 W. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 


A. I. Root Co. of Norfolk, 


7 Commerce St., Norfolk, Va. 


A. I. Root Co. of Philadelphia, 


10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. M. Stewart & Co., 


Indiana, Pa. 








in large quantities then. The winter weather, 


3208 Forest Place, East St. Louis, Ill. 


the condition of the bees, the past 


amount of stock in the hands of the beekeepers are important fac- 
tors to be considered when ordering supplies for thousands of beekeepers. 
ever, Root distributors are ordering now so they can give you the best service 
. Their needs for the coming year 
ing your distributor and telling him how your bees are wintering and what you 
Your distributor will then be able to anticipate and fill 
his stocks immediately. 


Root Big, Bee Supply Centers 


How- 


are your needs. You will profit by writ- 


Mason Bee Supply Company, 


Mechanic Falls, Maine. 


A. I. Root Company of St. Paul, 


290 E. Sixth St., St. Paul, Minn. 


F. E. Burgess, 


305 N. Elm S8St., Warren, Ohio. 


Rawlings Implement Co., 


9-11 W. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 


F. Coombs & Son, 


Brattleboro, Vermont. 


Wilson & Wilson, 


206 E. Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky. 


Zack Davis Company, 


Delaware, Ohio. 


A. W. Yates, 


3 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 


The A. I. Root Co. of Texas, 


San Antonio, Texas. 


The I. W. Scott Company, 


500 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


C. M. Love & Co., 


1040 Third Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 


F. A. Martiny, 


2824 edie. § ’st., New Orleans, La. 


Stiles Bee Supply Co., 


Cor. 13th Ave. and Fern St., 


Stillwater, Okla. 

















k The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 
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' 99 e LINE-BRED DESCENDANTS OF 
“Honey Girl” Italians st: RomMAINS “HONEY GIRL” 


The past season was the most successful in our history. We produced more honey, more 
package bees, and more queens than ever before. These achievements are testimonials of the 
quality of our bees. Satisfied customers write these advertisements about our ‘‘Honey Girls’’: 
‘‘They are gentle and very beautiful’’; ‘‘For prolificness, gentleness, and honey-gathering, I have 
never seen anything to excel them.’’ Name and address furnished on demand. Write for circular 
and complete price list, for names and pedigrees of foundation stock, and other valuable infor- 
mation. Safe arrival of package bees guaranteed, subject to notation on express bad-order delivery 
receipt. Certificate of inspection with each shipment. Shipments to Canada furnished with all 
necessary papers. Package bees shipped combless or with stores on combs, as desired. 


PACKAGE PRICES FOR THE SEASON, F. 0. B. SHIPPING POINT: 


1 pkg. 10 pkgs. 50 pkgs. 100 pkgs. 
2-pound with untested queen................. $3.60 $33.50 $160.00 $310.00 
3-pound with untested queen................. 4.50 42.50 205.00 400.00 
4-pound with untested queen................. 5.40 51.50 250.00 490.00 


If tested queens are desired with packages, add only 50c per package to prices quoted above. 
Nuclei prices and breeding-queen price listed in our circular. Write for same. 


QUEEN PRICES FOR DELIVERIES PRIOR TO JUNE ist: 


1 to 3. 4 to 9. 10 to 49. 50 to 99. 100 or more. 
Untested queen ....... $1.25 each. $1.15 each. $1.10 each. $1.05 each. $1.00 each. 
Selected untested ..... 1.50 each. 1.40 each. 1.35 each. 1.30 each. 1.25 each. 
Tested queens ........ 2.00 each. 1.80 each. 1.70 each. 1.60 each. 1.50 each. 
Selected tested ....... 3.00 each. 2.80 each. 2.70 each. 2.60 each. 2.50 each. 


Safe arrival guaranteed. 


Honey Girl Apiaries - - - Hambur3, Louisiana 


THe HOME OF THE HONCY BEC — 
E.B.SPITZER 


PRESIOENT 


E.R. ROOT 


VICE -PRES 


H.E.AYLARD 


CASHIER 


MEDINA 
OHIO 
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as in the past year, this bank will extend its BANKING 
BY MAIL facilities to scores of people outside of Medina. 
We invite you to use this helpful service. 


he SAVINGS DEPOSIT BANK CO. 
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Jensen’s : 
Bees and Queens Now is the Time 


PURE ITALIANS ONLY. to book your orders for Citronelle bees and 
queens as we will not book more orders than 
Be assured of getting your bees and queens we can ship promptly. Our bees are of the 
when‘ wanted, and of getting what you pay for 
when you get them. We will not disappoint 
you. But we advise that you place your orders made wonderful records for thousands of bee- 
early. keepers. Only 10 per cent deposit required 
2-lb. pkgs., 1 to 10, $3.50; 11 to 25, $3.35; with order. 
26 to 50, $3.20; 51 to 100, $3.00. 
3-Ib. pkgs., 1 to 10, $4.50; 11 to 25, $4.35; | PRICES F. 0. B. EXPRESS OFFICE HERE. 





best possible strain of Italian stock and have 


26 to 50, $4.20; 51 to 100, $4.00. 1-25 25-100 100-1000 

Each package complete with an untested | 2-lb. pkg. and queen. . .$3.75 $3.50 $3.25 

queen, reared in our queen-yards. Caged so a8 | 3-1b. pkg. and queen... 4.75 4.50 4.25 
to be introduced en route, but not liberated 

among the bees. Untested queens ...... 1.00 80 -75 

Sel. untested queens... 1.20 1.00 .90 

QUEENS “OUR PRIDE” Tested queens ....... 1.75 1.60 1.50 


Untested, 1 to 10, $1.10; 11 to 25, $1.00; 
26 to 50, 90c; 51 to 100, 80¢ each. : : 

Tested, $1.50. Breeders, $5.00 to $7.50 county, but bees are inspected and we furnish 
Terms, 10 per ‘cent to book, balance before health certificate with each shipment. Our out- 
shipment. put will be about 2,000 packages and 8,000 

Our Guarantee: Pure mating of queens. Full | queens per month. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
weight packages. Safe arrival and prompt, sat- 
isfactory service. Health certificate with every 


shipment. Deliveries begin April 15, The Citronelle Apiaries 
Jensen’s Apiaries, Crawford, Miss. - CITRONELLE, ALABAMA. 


‘*‘Use Jensen’s bees and queens. Kellogg’s 
Breakfast Foods.’’ 


There has never been any bee disease in this 
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The Easiest Way in the 
World to Get Good 
Combs 
and Strong Colonies 


Slip a sheet of Dadant’s Wired Foundation in a Lewis 
slotted bottom bar frame and nail it in. So delightfully 
simple. No wiring to do. 








The vertically wired bees- 
wax sheet is held in the 
frame so snug and tight 
that the old hand-wired 
kind seems like paper. 





Then the combs. Even surfaced. 
Worker cells to the very cor- 
. ners. No sag. Beautiful 





And such colonies of bees. Why not? The queens have 
«perfect laying freedom, for worker eggs. Wired Foundation 
makes the small hive big and the big hive bigger. 


When you plan your foundation buving consider 
what this means to you 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois 


Makers of Dadants Famous Foundations 
Wired—Plain—Surplus 





Sold by dealers everywhere—Write for name of nearest dealer 
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OUR CORNERSTONE 


REMEMBER at all times that improved bee 

culture is our end and aim, and we trust 
no one will hesitate to give any facts from 
experience because they may 
tend to overthrow any par 
ticular person or ‘‘hobby.’’ If 
any of our special plans don't 
work, or if anything we adver- 
tise has had its value over- 
estimated, here in these pages 
is the place of all others to set 
the error right—From A. lL. 
Root’s. ‘‘introductory’’ in the first issue 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture, January 1, 








1873. 


NO news of activity regarding the “corn 
sugar” hill has been received up to the 

time of going to 
[25 The “Corn press with this is 
Sugar” Bill sue. Whether this 

is the calm before 
the storm, or the “corn sugar’ people 
have seen the handwriting on the wall 
and taken heed, remains to be seen. In 
the meantime any who have not ,written 
to their senators and representatives pro- 
testing against this bill should do so now. 


oa & oa 


IF thé large number of letters that have 
come to the Editor’s desk during the past 
few months 

Feeding Bees During asking how 

& Cold Weather bees may be 
fed during 

the winter reflect general conditions in 
negleeted apiaries, there will be a heavy 
loss from starvation this winter. Such 
inquiries have been pouring in from 
various parts of the country since last 
fall. Of course, all necessary feeding 
should have been done before cold 
weather set in, but apparently in many 
ceases this was neglected. Feeding bees 
during the winter in the North is not 
a very satisfactory process, but it can 
be done. Well-packed colonies can be 
induced to take a pail of syrup during 
a mild spell of weather, even in mid 
winter, provided the feeding pail is in- 
verted directly on top of the frames in 
contact with the cluster, and the top 
of the hive, together with the feeder, is 
then well packed. 
too eold for this, colonies that are short 
of stores can be taken into a cellar and 


If the weather is. 


fed there. Another way to feed colo 
nics during cold weather is to lay a 
frame of sealed honey on top of the 
frames, then cover it and the top of 
the hive with a quilt, and finally put the 
packing in place. Even sections of com) 
honey can, by laying them on top of the 
frames, profitably be used to tide the 
colony over until the weather becomes 
warm enough to feed syrup. Colonies 
that are short of stores can also be ear 
ried over until spring by making a slab 
of hard candy from granulated sugar 
and water and laying it flat on top of 
the frames under the quilt and packing. 
Iiowcver, unless one is experienced in 
making eandy it is difficult to make it 
exactly right so that it will not become 
scft and run down among the bees. Some 
use the cubes of pure granulated sugar, 
such as are used for sweetening coffee, 
instead of trying to make é¢andy. 


ess & es" 





IN the northeastern portion of the Unit 
ed States (usually mentioned as the elo 
verregion in bee 
The Sequencein keeping litera- 
a Farm Legumes ture) red elo- 
ver was _ for 
years the principal legume used for keep 
ing up the fertility of the soil. After 
years of cultivation it became more and 
more difficult to obtain good stands of 
red clover. To overcome this difficulty 
alsike clover has been used extensively 
either mixed with red clover or alone. In 
this way better stands were obtained 
than when red clover was sown alone. In 
some regions alsike clover is now giving 
way to sweet clover as a forage crop and 
for renewing the soil, and finally, in sev- 
eral places where sweet clover has been 
grown for a number of years, alfalfa is 
now replacing sweet clover. Just what 
effect this’ will have upon the nectar re- 
sources of these regions is problematical 
since alfalfa does not, as a rule, secrete 
nectar abundantly east of the Mississippi 
River. However, certain strains of al- 
falfa are now yielding nectar in fair 
abundance in portions of the clover re- 
gion. 

In the early days of beekeeping in 
this region the chief sources of nectar 
were white clover and basswood, red clo- 
ver not being a major source. Later, an 
increasing proportion of honey came from 





























































































alsike clover, and now much of the hon- 
ey of the clover region is taking on the 
flavor of sweet clover. Will the next 
change be to that of alfalfa, or will the 
use of sweet clover as a forage crop and 
soil builder continue to increase? In 
either case it now looks as though the 
amount of straight white clover or al- 
sike clover honey produced will continue 
to decrease. Thus not only is the flavor 
of the honey in the old clover region 
changing, but the management of the 
bees must be modified to meet the new 
conditions brought about by the increas 
ing acreage of sweet clover and alfalfa. 


— A o——— 


THE recent action of the Wyoming Bee- 
keepers’ Association in recommending 
that the 
A Quarantines Against bee law for 
Shipments of Bees that state 
be modified 
so as to permit the shipment of bees on 
combs into the state when the bees being 
shipped are known to be free from dis 
ease is highly commendable. While quar- 
antine measures are justified and desir 
able in area clean-up work and in new 
beekeeping territory where no disease ex 
ists, the Editor has always contended 
that disease-control work should be so 
administered that it will not interfere 
with the beekeeping industry as a whole, 
any more than is absolutely necessary. 
All will agree that it is highly desirable 
to prevent the transportat‘on of mate 
rials infected with American foul brood 
from place to plece; but, as has been 
pointed out from time to time editorial 
ly in this journal, this should be accom- 
plished as far as possible without inter- 
fering with the transportation of bees 
across a state line when necessary. 

There are so many reasons for moving 
hees from place to place, such as migra 
tory beekeeping, moving to orchards or 
to greenhouses for the purpose of pollin- 
ating plants, opertaing a series of out- 
ipiaries near a state line in which the 
beekeeper may have his central plant in 
one state and some of his apiaries in an- 
other; and the shipment of package bees 
and nuclei from the southern states to 
northern states in the spring, that com- 
plicating restrictions of such movements 
that are not absolutely necessary in dis- 
ease-control should be avoided. This is 
especially apparent when looking upon 
the beekeeping industry as a whole in- 
stead of considering the advantages or 
disadvantages to individual beekeepers 
here and ihere. 

In other words, good judgment is nee- 
essary on the part of the officials in 
charge of bee-disease-control work in the 
various states in order that the spread 
of American foul brood shall be prevent 
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ed as far as possible, and at the same 
time not interfere with the free move 
ment of bees except in extreme cases 
where this may be necessary. This is why 
some of the states having restrictions re- 
garding the importation of bees on combs 
have a provision by which bees known 
to be free from disease may be brought 
into the state at the discretion of the of 
ficials in charge. 

In some cases quarantines against the 
importation of colonies of bees have been 
established in order to eliminate certain 
objectionable migratory beekeeping prac- 
tice, but the experience of the inspec- 
tion service in some of the states indi- 
eates that it is not necessary to stop the 
legitimate moving of bees from place to 
place in order to eliminate a few cases 
of objectionable migratory beekeeping 
practice. This does not mean, however, 
that there should be any let-up in the 
effort to prevent the movement of dis 
eased colonies into the disease-free ter 
ritory. in fact, this phase of the inspee 
tion service of the various states should 
be strengthened. The Editor believes 
tiat this can be done without seriously 
interfering with the legitimate move 
ment of bees from place to place and 
even across state lines. 


e—s A a-————— 


THE alarming increase in the per capita 
consumption of sugar in the United 
States during recent 
The Candy years, together with 
Debauch the enormous amount 
of glucose and 
“eorn sugar” that is being consumed 
in other food products, especially candy, 
is becoming a matter of serious concern 
to the medical profession. Recently the 
Editor had the pleasure of listening to a 
talk given by a physician connected with 
one of the large life-insurance companies 
in which he stated that the tremendous 
inerease in the consumption of sugar in 
the United States is bringing the result: 
in ill health to be expected from it. He 
pointed out the enormous inerease in dia 
betes in this country and stated that it 
is only within recent years that this dis- 
ease has been found among people be 
tween 20 and 30 years of age. As a rem 
eay for this condition, he recommends 
the use of honey instead of so much 
sandy and sugar. His excellent discus 
sion of honey as a health food left the 
Editor with the impression that beekeep 
ers have been entirely too modest about 
featuring the healthfulness of honey. 
The amount of candy that is consumed 
in an ordinary American city has grown 
to staggering proportions. Literally tons 
of it are displayed in windows of exclu- 
sive eandy stores. When it is remem 
bered that much of this is largely glucose, 
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which is deficient in sweetness, thus re- 
quiring a large amount to satisfy the de- 
for sweet, it is no wonder that the 
sale of honey is slow. The consumption 
of such enormous quantities of inferior 
sweets in a diet already excessive in ear- 
hohydrates acts in a manner similar to 
that of too rich a mixture of gasoline in 
an automobile engine. With such a con 
dition beekeepers need not wonder that 
people do not eat more honey. 

With so much evidence accumulating 
indicating that the health of the Ameri 
can people is being injured by the 
sumption of so much glucose and sugar, 
it would seem that the time is ripe for 
launching a campaign for honey on the 
basis of its healthfulness. On account 
of its greater sweetness, a smaller amount 
will satisfy the desire for sweets when 
honey is used instead of sugar and glu 
cose. The American people are begin 
ning to learn the dangers of the consump 
tion of so much sweet. If beekeepers 
now enlist the aid of the medical 
profession in pointing out the advan- 
tages of substituting honey for at least 
a part of the sugar in the diet, both gen 
eral health and the honey market should 
be greatly benefited. 

The healthfulness of honey as a food 
was the motive which prompted the Kel- 
logg Company to recommend it on their 
food packages, and in all their advertis- 
ing. W. K. Kellogg is himself an ardent 
advoeate of honey as a health food. He 
informs us that he uses honey exclusively 
sweet in his own home since he be- 
lieves it far superior to other sweets so 


sire 


con 


ean 


as a 


far as health is coneerned. With such 
expressions from the head of a great 
food concern and from eminent physi 
cians who are in a position to know 


about the superior qualities of honey for 
health, together with a recommendation 
of honey on packages put out by the Kel- 
legg Company, and also on several other 
feod produets such as Teco Pancake Flour 
and eertain baked goods, there is hope 
that the American people will finally 
wake up to the goodness and wholesome- 
ness of honey as a food. 


e-» & os" 


EXTENSIVE producers who load their 
crop of honey into a freight car and ship 


it to the dealer 
From Producer would in many 
= to Consumer cases be _ sur- 


prised and great- 
ly enlightened if they could follow this 
honey to the ultimate consumer. Some 
of it may be exported in the original con 
tainers. Some of it may go to packers 
who liquefy it, then heat it to the proper 
temperature and put it up in jars or pails, 
after which it is labeled and pae’zed in 
cases ready to be turned over to the regu 
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lar trade channels. This honey may then 
pass through the hands of the broker, the 
jobber, and the retailer before it finally 
reaches the consumer. While this may 
appear to be a circuitous route, it is, in 
many cases, the least expensive and 
most direct route now available from 
packers to consumers. 

The trouble that honey has in holding 
a place on the shelves of the retailer can 
best be appreciated by following a sales 
man in his day’s work. In some cases 
he may visit 25 or 30 stores without sell- 
ing a single jar or pail of honey. In some 
cases a dealer will ask for a half dozen 
jars of honey or as many sections of 
comb honey, and the discouraged sales- 
man in his desire to make a showing in 
honey sales may arrange to bring a few 
jars of honey or a few sections on his 
next visit. Of course, the picture has a 
brighter side. If it did not, no honey 
would ever reach the consumer through 
the regular trade channels, for the ex- 
pense of distribution would be prohibitive 

Increasing amounts of the honey pass 
ing through wholesale channels are go- 
ing to beekeepers who have developed 
the knack of salesmanship. Under pres- 
ent conditions this outlet is one of the 
most promising. The beekeeper-salesman 
is known in his locality as the “honey- 
man.” He may produce considerable 
honey of his own, but as his market de 
velops he begins purchasing honey from 
other producers of from dealers to sup 
ply the demand. The fact that he keeps 
bees and is well known in his community 
brings about a confidence in the purity 
of his product that can not be enjoyed 
by honey put up by packers who are not 
known in the community. This is im- 
portant even in these days of pure food 
laws when there is practically no adul 
terated honey on the market in this coun 
try. 

The beekeeper-salesman may sell his 
honey to the local groceries, visiting 
each grocery at regular intervals to see 
that all are constantly supplied, and he 
may carry an advertisement in his local 
paper to help move the honey from the 
grocers’ shelves; or he may sell his honey 
at a roadside stand during the summer 
and fall months, then sell from house to 
house during the winter. If the large 
producer who sells his honey in carload 
lots could see the beekeeper-salesman in 
a distant city carrying his wares from 
house to house, sometimes visiting a doz- 
en houses before making a single sale, 
he would understand more clearly the 
reasons for the great difference between 
the carlot price and the retail price of 
his product. Just why such a delicious 
and wholesome food should have such a 
struggle in reaching the consumer is dif- 
ficult to understand. 
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GETTING STARTED COMMERCIALLY 


A year ago I was 
a stenographer: now 
IT am a commercial 
beekeeper. Then 1 
worked seven hours 
a day, drew a regu 
lar salary, and lived in a city apartment 
with no chores to do. I had plenty of 
time evenings for reading, amusement, 
or what not. In contrast, last summer I 
worked from dawn until after dark, drew 
no salary at all, and had seareely any 
time for reading or amusements.  Inci 
dentally, I learned that “getting started 
commercially” means lots of work, a fair 
knowledge of beekeeping methods, and a 
big bump of “faith” on that particular 
spot of one’s cranium. 

I had kept beees “on the side,” and 
reasoned that if ten colonies could make 
a good profit, one needed only to increase 
the number of colonies sufficiently until 
he could make a good living from bees. 
So I decided to enter the commereial field 
and live in happy ease and plenty there 
after—letting the bees work for me, so 
to speak. Besides, nearly everyone said 
that beekeeping was a light, easy oecu- 
pation, and the profits were big. Ye 
gods, how ignorant most people are about 
commercial beekeeping! 

I picked out Morris, Minnesota, as a 
likely spot in which to start. Perhaps I 
should say “we” picked out the location, 
for surely my wife had her say in the 
matter. At any rate, “we” liked Morris, 
and if there was no sweet clover there, 
we felt there should be anyway. 

Of serious and paramount importance 
are one’s resources. It takes several 
thousand dollars to properly equip one- 
self for commercial beekeeping, unless 
circumstances are very favorable. As 
this is an individual problem, differing 
with each of us, I will pass on, with the 
simple warning not to forget the impor- 
tance of it, but also to remember “noth- 
ing ventured, nothing gained.” 

Buildings and Equipment 

Of course we had to take what we 
could find in the way of dwelling and 
honey-house facilities. On March 15 we 
rented a seven-room house and a barn 
near the edge of Morris. As we decided 
to cook, light, and operate the extractor 
by electricity, some special wiring had 
to be done, besides certain alterations in 
the barn. The barn lean-to was convert- 
ed into a shop for assembling equipment, 
while the honey-tanks and extracting 
outfit were installed on the ground floor 
of the barn proper. The loft served as 
storeroom. 


I already had twenty colonies of bees, 
and 


purchased from several sources 





By B. L. Morehouse 
A Stenographer Quits His Job in City 
and Jumps Into Commercial Honey bee 
Production the First Season 


about 80 ealonies, 
with supers, besides 
$1500 worth of new 
equipment. 
Most of the hundred 
colonies of bees 
were moved a distance of 160 miles on 
the Ford truck, equipped with a special 


platform having sides slightly sloping 
toward the center. 
The county agent was very kind in 


helping me to’ find apiary locations where 
there would be sweet clover; but unfor 
tunately these places were 8% and 10% 
miles from Morris, a distance which 
meant added consumption of gas and 
time. Sweet-clover fields were not as 
plentiful by far as along the Red River. 
Besides bee pasturage, I considered win« 
protection of great importance, and both 
out-apiaries were located in the edges of 
groves. 

Between the 15th and 25th of May I re 
ceived 50 queens from the South to make 
increase, since I reasoned that with a late 
sweet-clover honey flow I could do this 
successfully. I placed three frames of 
brood from a strong colony (sometimes 
shaking bees from another frame) in nu- 
cleus boxes, and carried them miles away 
to another yard where each nucleus was 
placed in a regular 10-frame hive and 
given a frame or two of honey and a 
caged queen. These nuclei built up and 
gave a good account of themselves, while 
most of the parent colonies were simply 
held back from swarming by the pro 
cess. 

Driving 70,000 Nails 

As the spring passed we realized ow 
shortage of supers for the coming honey 
flow, and worked early and late in the 
shop assembling supplies. We used all 
the assembling devices we knew of and 
then invented some of our own. My wife 
nailed the boxes and electrically imbed- 
ded the foundation, while I built and 
wired the frames. We drove some seven- 
ty thousand nails, stretched about five 
miles of re-enforcing wire, and daubed 
paint over almost everything, including 
ourselves. 

I made weekly visits to the yards and 
fed considerable syrup during the spring 
by spraying it directly into the empty 
combs. Most queens were clipped, and 
my later manipulations were of the De- 
maree type. 

The extracting end presented its own 
problems. A chute was arranged to ad- 
mit the supers from the truck through a 
window. An electric plate heated the 
copper boiler for the steam knife, and a 
long uncapping-box proved desirable. We 
cecided on a Simplicity extractor to be 
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driven by a 2-h. p. electric motor. A 
pump lifted the honey about six feet, 
whence it flowed over a Peterson uncap- 
ping can much as shown in the A B C 
and X Y Z of Bee Culture. This warm- 
ing-pan was so partioned that the honey 
flowed back and forth across the pan 
over a two-burner oil stove. This so 
warmed the honey that when it reached 
the 600-gallon tank the scum would come 
to the top. A dial scale was placed in a 
pit to weigh the honey as it flowed from 
the tank faucet. With this equipment 
my wife and I did most of the extract- 
ing, although three people could work to 
better advantage. 

In July some colonies in one out-yard 
were found to be infected with Ameri- 
ean foul brood. This was almost cer- 
tainly purchased along with one of the 
apiaries, but not knowingly, you may be 
sure. I notified the chief apiary inspec- 
tor, who came out and advised me in the 
matter of treatment. A hospital yard 
was created, to which every colony in- 
fected was brought, and later the shak- 
ing treatment was employed. The last 
infeeted colonies were killed with cal- 
cium cyanide. The infected combs will 
be treated in the early spring. 

Results of First Season 

Old residents say this was an “off 
year,” so far as weather was concerned. 
The spring was raw and windy, afford 
ing few good days for flying. June and 
July were so windy and dry that white 
clover did not do well, and what there 
was of it was used in the building-up pro- 
From August 1 on we had exces 
sive rain and cloudy weather, preventing 
flights, and, of course, cutting short the 
surplus honey crop. Under these econdi- 
tions we felt fortunate in finally procur- 
ing a surplus of around 90 pounds per 


cess, 
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colony, although we much needed a big 
crop the first year. Weather conditions 
prevented much honey from being stored 
in the brood-chambers, and many colo- 
nies went into the cellar rather light. A 
colony was placed on the scale May 9 and 
showed a slight loss up to June 25, when 
the honey flow began. The graph shows 






























































Graph showing fluctuations in weight of the 
scale colony from May 10 to October 10. Note 
that the colony lost weight from May 10 to 


June 25 when the main honey flow began. The 
weight then increased until September 14, when 
it began to decrease. 


weather 


peak on 


a number of breaks 
conditions, until it 
September 14. 

What has this experience taught me? 
Well, that there are many circumstances 
connected with “getting started commer- 
cially”; that the best sweet-clover fields 
in these parts are in the Red River Val- 
ley, where I visited this summer; that on 
a large seale a beekeeper may produce 
enough honey to make a good living—if 
he likes the work; if he can do hard 
work; if he ean find a market and a fair 
price for his product; if, if, if 

Morris, Minn. 
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Truck load of bees and empty supers on arrival at destination after a 
are faced out to afford hetter ventilation. The two inner rows of load are made up of empty supers, 








160-mile haul? The’ hives 
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APIARY AND COLONY RECORDS 


A woman was told 
by her _ husband 
that she should be 
more systematic in 
her housekeeping, 
so she thought she 
would start by classifying her pies. She 
was making two kinds on a certain Sat- 
urday, and wanted to mark them so she 
could easily tell them apart when the 
company came next day. All the mince 
pies she marked with a big T M on the 
top crust, and explained that this meant 
“°Tis Mince.” Then the ones that were 
not mince she called “’Taint ’Mince,’ 
and marked them T M! 

That reminds me of the way a lot of 
us mark our hives. Whatever hive we 
wish to remember specially we “lay a 
stick on it.” Then something else comes 
up for record and we lay a stick on that 
hive, too. In the southern pine woods 
and oak ridges, where the colonies keep 
themselves about like the hogs and eat- 
tle thrive in the ‘bays and branches” 
(meaning swamps), there are plenty of 
sticks to lay on the unpainted and un 
numbered hives. Sut such gt are 
about as uncertain of results as the farm 
ing of the tenant cotton growers. 

Elaborate and varied have been the 
record systems of all businesses, includ 
ing beekeeping. At one time I made a 
special study of office system, and with 
a staff of helpers had one of the most 
systematic offices at the college with 
which I was connected; and we accom- 
plished an immense amount of routine 
work with it, too. There is just as much 
danger, however, of having too much 
system as of not having enough. I re 
member a fellow staff member of the 
same college remarking that so long as a 
bulletin was lying on his desk he had 
a chance of referring to it, but onee let 
it get filed away and it was gone for 
ever. That may have been his own fault 
or that of his filing system. 

To get back to beekeeping, the enthu- 
siastic. systematist seeking to organize 
his records is almost certain to plan too 
elaborately at first, then when he finds 
it is too expensive to work his system, 
he is apt to go to the other extreme and 
keep no records at all. Most record sys- 
tems which have been published by bee- 
keepers have taken the hive or colony as 
the unit and have proposed to keep a 
complete record of all conditions and 
manipulations throughout the year. With 
fewer than a hundred colonies, the time 
wasted in this way_is not noticed so 
much; but when the numbers run into 
hundreds and thousands the system top- 
ples and falls of its own weight, and the 


By Morley Pettit 


Striking a Happy Medium Between Too 
Many Records and Too Few 
in Apiary Work 


beekeeper probably 
discards all records 
in digust. 

Most Important 
Records Center 
About Queen 

Before deciding what reeords shall be 
kept and how, it is well to think through 
the whole situation and decide just which 
facts it will be profitable to remember. 
A record is only an aid to memory, and 
it is easy to record routine. The varia- 
tions call for special note. With equip- 
ment and methods and breeding standard- 
ized, colony strength and returns should 
be fairly uniform. Perhaps the greatest 
variant in the trio is breeding, for the 
average beekeeper is not able to rear or 
buy queens which will give uniform re- 
sults. The queen reeord is by far the 
most important one. In fact, it is the 
only one which is worth keeping from 
year to year. We should know the ree- 
ord of every queen in every apiary of 
the business her parentage, whether 
home-reared or received by mail or pack- 
age, and the year in which she was born. 
It might pay to record the month as well 
as the vear of her birth. This record of 
individual queens will indicate results 
being obtained from different breeding 
sources, and show when the queens may 
be expected to fail; for it is important 
to replace a queen before she fails rather 
than after the colony has gone down with 
her. Crop records .of individual hives 
are interesting as showing what has been 
done by certain queens. They have per- 
manent value only when the queen is be 
ing kept over as a possible breeder. 

Besides the permanent queen records 
which should endure from year to year 
as the queens do, there are temporary 
colony and queen records which do not 
often carry beyond the interval between 
periodical visits to the apiary. These re- 
fer primarily to the stages of requeen- 
ing, to eases of disease, colony strength, 
supering, ete. 

Records of the apiary as a whole may 
also be classed as permanent and tem- 
porary. The latter refer to what was 
done and the conditions found at each 
visit, the former show the value of that 
particular place as an apiary location, 
what sort of.crops are gathered, how 
the bees winter, the state of the roads 
and lanes or trails, and the proximity of 
other apiaries. I was going to add the 
extent to whigh the farmer is grasping 
and raising the’rent every year, but one 
can remember that without putting it 
down in a record. 

Working Out System for Records 
The first step in drafting a system of 
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apiary and colony records is to adopt a 
naming or numbering system for the api- 
aries and colonies. This should be as 
simple as possible. In Ontario the Pettit 
apiaries are lettered, using the initial of 
the owner of the land or of some descrip- 
tive name, or simply an arbitrary letter. 
The N Yard is the north yard, the T 
Yard is close to the tenth line, and the 
J Yard was started with some colonies 
moved from home, and J is the next let- 
ter after H, except I, which does not 
pronounce well with yard. Try it if you 
don’t believe me. In Georgia, where the 
roads are derived from old plantation 
trails wandering all over the place, and 
much of the land is owned by loan com- 
panies, the geography of the district is 
confusing enough without naming by ir- 
relevant letters, so we name each yard 
after the man to whom the rent must be 
paid at the end of the year. This is a 
distinct aid to memory. 

After naming the yards we must have 
a way of referring to any particular 
hive. Numbering is probably the best, 
although one college-bred beekeeper has 
a very ingenious way of mapping the 
yard and indicating on the map the loca 
tion of the hive in question. He draws a 
fresh sketch for each visit, and records 
the day’s operations on this particular 
sketch by a system of shorthand. All his 
yards have the hives arranged in the 
same order to simplify this charting sys- 
tem. I find it quite satisfactory to start 
at one side of the yard and let the num- 
bers run down one row and-up the next. 
If you are a bit inelined to be absent- 
minded it will help to have the numbers 
go always from left to right in the row 
and always work the hives in that order. 
On the other hand, if you are working 
hard long days and find it necessary to 
hurry over the last row to get through 
in decent time, it will pay to start at 
the opposite side of the yard the next 
day so the previously slighted ones will 
get good attention. 


Eaeh yard has its own set of numbers 
beginning with 1. If it were necessary 
to distinguish any hive from all others 
in the business, it could easily be done 
by prefixing the yard letter to the hive 
number. Number plates are made by 
painting the numbers with a small brush 
on square pieces of galvanized iron. Each 
of these is fastened with a small nail in 
a particular spot on the back of the hive 
They are easily transferred to different 
hives when necessary. 

Using Symbols Instead of Words 

Having adopted a simple method of re- 
ferring to any apiary or colony, we are: 
ready to proceed with a system of rec- 
ords, The prime requisite in such a sys- 
tem jis to saye time in making records. 
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Particularly in the North, where the sea- 
son is short and help is expensive, we 
must cut to the bone the time spent on 


all operations. If the system calls for a 
written report after the manipulation of 
each hive, either it or the beekeeper is 
fore-doomed to failure. When I see 
where a beekeeper has written in a large 
hand across the back of his hive “Clip- 
ped,” spelled out in full, and the date, or 
“Swarmed,” I set him down for one who 
will either wake up soon or get out of 
commercial beekeeping. It is very easy 
to devise a system of shorthand for nee- 
essary records. One or two letters can 
be made always to mean the same thing. 
You can even go farther and use colored 
map tacks pushed into the back of the 
hive, different colors and positions con- 
veying all the different facts it is neces- 
sary to record. 


Each periodical visit to an apiary is 
for a special purpose. Manipulations per- 
formed on most of the hives in one day 
do not require individual records. I mean 
general manipulations, such as feeding, 
supering, and the like. The temporary 
apiary record for the day shows this. If 
any hives were made an exception to the 
rule, they alone may call for a special 
record. On the other hand; when we 
find hives needing special treatment of 
any kind we try to give that treatment 
at once and then no record is needed. At 
each visit we note all unusual or abnor- 
mal colonies, very strong ones, very 
weak ones, queenless colonies, and those 
in any of the stages of requeening; also 
failing queens which can not be replaced 
at onee. The queen-eclipping records and 
queen age so determined are carefully 
kept, also crop records of special queens 
which may be wanted as breeders. Where 
a brood disease is detected it is ecare- 
fully marked and treated as soon as pos- 
sible. 


I believe my shorthand system and 
load or work “list” has been described 
in Gleanings before, but it will do no 
harm to repeat it in this connection. All 
important records are marked on the 
hive in lead pencil. That is the way I 
was taught to do and I believe it is the 
best. A good pencil firmly used will 
make a mark on a painted surface which 
will stand the weather for several years. 
The first is the clipping mark. Each 
queen will be found early in the season 
of 1927. Queens with entire wings are 
clipped and the fact recorded, C-27-1, 
meaning that she has passed through one 
winter. If it is known that she has not 
gone through a winter the record is 
C-27-Y. (young), or P. (package), also 
the initial of the breeder in every case 
of a purchased queen. If the queen is 
found to have been clipped previously, 
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her age number will depend on the for- 
mer record; or if that happens to be lost, 
O is used to indicate an old queen. At 
the time of clipping most of the queens 
in an apiary, any that were not found 
are noted in the list for next day’s ref- 
erence. 


The “list” referred to is simply an or- 
der paper or memo showing the yard to 
be visited, the material to be taken, and 
the work to be done. When prepared in 
the quiet of the previous evening it pre- 
vents mistakes and the awkward lack of 
forgotten items on arrival at the yard. 
The one-man beekeeper can use a note- 
book if he likes, but for handing orders 
to hired help the order paper is to be 
preferred. It tells him what to take and 
what to do, and there is room at the bot- 
tom for a record of conditions in the 
yard. When more than one yard is 
worked in one day a separate order paper 
is prepared for each yard to avoid mix 
ing records. The paper with its notes 
of the day comes back to the office at 
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chambers will be appreciated. For in 
stance, if it is found that supers put on 
the last trip still have plenty of room, 
we can quit looking into all such if we 
know which they are. It is very impor 
tant to keep a record of colonies where 
cells have to be destroyed for swarming 
impulse. We mark these with Dr. Mil 
ler’s system, ke or keg according as the 
cells contained eggs or larvae. The num- 
bers of these hives are taken home, and 
they are specially watched next time. At 
the end of the season we can collect the 
list of colonies with one-year queens 
which have gone through the honey flow 
and given us a good crop without trying 
to swarm. 


In requeening, the records fellow a 
regular sequence. When a queen is killed 
it is the date and Kq. If a queen is in 
troduced at the same time a single letter 
follows, indicating the souree of the 
queen—C from natural cell, A from arti- 
ficial grafted cell, or the initial of the 
one from whom she was purchased. In 








The L Yard, Pettit Apiaries, in early winter, 


showing two types of winter cases—single and 


quadruple. 


night and is filed in an office tieckler un 
der the date of the next visit. At some 
time during the interval the manager 
ehecks it over and transfers any items 
of permanent interest to the permanent 
record of the yard in question. The tem 
porary items are transferred to the new 
order paper for the next visit, and the 
old paper goes into the waste basket. 
On a clipping trip the record might be 
something like this: 

Qns. not fd. 28, 37, 46, 53. 

Poor Q., 32, 45. 

Ver, 36. 

These will receive special attention 
next day. 

How Records Save Time and Labor 

During the supering and swarm-control 
period any records that may obviate the 
necessity of going down into any brood: 


no ease is the letter “q” allowed to ap 
pear at the end of the reeord until the 
colony becomes queenright. ‘This “q” is 
always the final O. K. of queen condition. 
A comb of young brood given as a test 
is vb. A hopélessly queenless colony is 
Noq. The order paper going home at 
night carries the numbers of all these 
eolonies under their different names. 
Then they are sure to receive attention 
next day. The time comes when such 
eolonies are the only ones that require 
attention. Without such records we 
would be wasting time rather aimlessly 
looking over the combs. That is where 
expérience counts again in cutting costs. 
Under existing conditions there is no time 
for anything which is not absolutely sure 
of increasing profits. 


Helena, Ga. 
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EXCESSIVE USE OF ARSENICALS 


Beekeepers have 
had frequent cause 
for complaint of the 
death of their bees 
from the incorrect 
or excessive use of 
arsenicals in the control of some injur- 
ious insect. The spraying with arsenate 
of lead while fruit trees are in bloom for- 
merly caused the death of many colonies; 
but, fortunately for the beekeeper, inten- 
tional spraying while trees are in bloom 
has now largely ceased, not so much Le- 
cause it injures the bees but because it 
was found that such spraying causes 
damage to the fruit crop and does not 
control the injurious insects as well as 
does spraying at other times. One promi- 
nent entomologist, who is responsible in 
large part for the present excessive use 
of arsenicals, denies that honeybees are 
as important in the setting of fruits as 
beekeepers claim, while other entomolo- 
gists are lukewarm in their beliefs in the 
necessity of honeybees in the orchards. 
The fruit-growers themselves seem to be 
more keen to have bees in their orchards 
than are entomologists in recommending 
such procedure. 

More recently the use of arsenical dusts 
has become common, not only for the con- 
trol of inseets injurious to fruit, but for 
other purposes. Such dusting in the 
fruit-growing areas of New York State 
within the last few years has killed thou- 
sands of colonies of bees, and, there seems 
nothing for the beekeeper in these areas 
to do now but to remove his bees each 
season before the slaughter begins. The 
latest fad in dusting is the application 
of poisonous dusts from airplanes, and 
in parts of the South they are dusting 
the countryside in this manner for the 
control of the cotton-boll weevil. The 
same procedure is being adopted experi- 
mentally in New England for the control 
of the gypsy and brown-tail moths, and 
in the South for the control of mosqui- 
toes, and experiments are being made in 
the control of tree and forest pests by 
airplane dusting. Dusting, especially 
from airplanes, is the 1926 fashion in 
entomology. 

Enormous Increase in Manufacture of 
Arsenicals 

The Bureau of the Census reports that 
during the year ending June 30, 1925, the 
manufacture of arsenicals reached the 
following high proportions: Calcium ar- 
senate, 19,911,262 pounds; lead arsenate 
powder, 13,523,902 pounds; lead arsenate 
paste, 341,580 pounds; Paris green, 3,544,- 
887 pounds. Calcium arsenate 
chiefly in the control of the cotton-boll 
weevil. For the year ending June 30, 1923, 


By Dr. E. F. Phillips 


Alarming Increase in Use of These Poi- 
sons, and the Careless Manner of Appli- 
cation Becoming Grave Danger 


is used: 


36,481,000 pounds of 
calcium arsenate 
were manufactured, 
and for the follow- 
ing year the amount 
was 42,625,000 
pounds, so that there is a decrease, which 
is explained by the fact that there has 
recently been a large carry-over. Lead 
arsenate manufacture for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1924, was 21,004,000 pounds 
and for 1923 was 4,746,000 pounds. These 
are astonishing figures—enough arsenic 
to kill the nation, including a few ecod- 
ling-moths and boll weevils. 

The excessive use of arsenical sprays 
on western apples resulted last summer 
in the barring of considerable shipments 
of American apples from the British 
markets, through action of the Ministry 
of Health, since in many cases two or 
more times the medicinal dose of arsenic 
was found on a single apple. The British 
government insists that not more than 
one one-hundredth grain of arsenic, cal- 
culated as As,O;, shall be present on one 
pound of fruit; and while the American 
government has not yet put any limita 
tion of this sort on apples and other 
foods, the amount of tolerance allowed 
in Great Britain does not seem too strict. 
because of the nature and seriousness of 
arsenical poisoning. When the action of 
the British government became known 
on this side, the first reaction of fruit- 
growers and others was to consider this 
merely a diplomatic effort on the part of 
the British government to help British 
and colonial fruit-growers to the detri 
ment of American growers; but those 
who are familiar with the situation are 
not talking that way now. Almost con- 
stant spraying, together with the use of 
the so-called spreaders, which are actual- 
ly materials which stick the poisonous 
materials on the fruit more completely, 
has resulted in the West in enormous 
loss of honeybees, a thing of which west- 
ern beekeepers have complained for some 
years. 

Celery, asparagus, and other foods 
which are often used without washing 
adequate to remove all the poisonous ma- 
terials, have been found on the market 
with dangerous amounts of arsenic pres 
ent. Sprays and dusts intended for fruit 
trees or other plants on which injurious 
insects are being controlled fall or drift 
to other plants near by, and drifting may 
occur over a distance of a mile from a 
place where dust is being applied. In 
some places the soil must by this time be 
rather well saturated with arsenic. 

Broadcasting Poison by Airplanes 

As a means of killing honeybees, ex- 
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cessive spraying and promiscuous dust- 
ing of the countryside by airplanes and 
otherwise is a marvelous success, and no 
further evidence of this fact need be 
brought forward. One wonders whither 
we are going in this excessive use of 
poisonous materials, and what the out- 
come will be. The fruit-growers of parts 
of the country are fully aware now that 
they must in some way change their 
practice if the laws for the protection 
of the public health are adequately en- 
forced. It is interesting to beekeepers 
that it is the enforcement of the Food 
and Drugs Act which seems to be the 
agency for putting a stop to some of this 
broadeasting of poisons, so beekeepers 
are apparently again to be helped by this 
great law which has done so much for us 
in other ways. 

The purpose of this note is not to 
frighten consumers of products which are 
commonly sprayed, but rather to warn 
beekeepers that the broadcasting of pois 
ons is becoming worse each year, and 
that even worse conditions may be ex 
pected unless this broadcasting is stop 
ped. It is to be regretted that much of 
this abuse of arsenic is done on the ad- 
vice of entomologists, naturally aided by 
the efforts of those who have the poisons 
for sale. They, as well as many fruit- 
growers, too often go on the assumption 
that if a little arsenic is good, much more 
will be better, so that in some places 
spraying or dusting is done once a week 
or ten days throughout the growing sea- 
son. A more strictly scientific method of 
attack would seem to be to determine 
when and how much of such poisons must 
be applied to get effective results, but 
such work is time-consuming and broad 
easting is easier. 

Some entomologists are receiving com- 
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plaints from beekeepers and are aware 
of the damage to bees which their advice 
is causing, and unfortunately some of 
them do not care how much damage 
comes to the bees. In some cases they 
are making elaborate efforts to prove 
that the acceptance of their advice does 
not cause loss to the beekeeper. It is 
bad enough to kill the bees, but worse 
to cover the trail of death with appar- 
ently scientific proof that the bees are 
not dying. If, to save the cotton crop of 
the South, it is necessary that southern 
beekeeping be destroyed, the economic 
importance of cotton may justify this de 
struction; but there is no use hiding 
what is happening to the bees. If the 
ravages of the gypsy and _ brown-tail 
moths in New England can be prevented 
only through the destruction of the bees, 
this may be warranted; but beekeepers 
want nothing but the truth about it. If 
the codling-moth can not be controlled 
without killing the bees and making the 
apples themselves dangerous, everybody 
wants the full truth about it. 

Beekeepers have had some laws passed 
in a few states to control the use of ar 
senicals while fruit trees are in bloom, 
but few of these laws have been rigidly 
enforced. They have sometimes had a 
good effect, nevertheless. We may yet 
be compelled to appeal to the legislatures 
to help in overcoming this fad of poison- 
ing the countrysides. It is the American 
way to do things on a grand scale, and, 
following out this policy, we are appar 
ently planning to poison everythirg in 
sight, as well as the codling-moth, gypsy- 
moth, and cotton-boll weevil. It is at 
least time for beekeepers to think seri 
ously about this fad. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 
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A BOUDOIR BEEHIVE 


Young bees play- 
ing just outside the 
screen hum a love- 
ly lullaby for my 
afternoon nap. 
Close by my bed, 
inside, stands a beehive, one side pressed 
tight against the outside wall. Through 
the side of the hive and the wall of the 
room is a 5” x1” opening at the floor 
level. Outside, battens and a plank form 
a 5” x1” flue up which the bees must 
climb six feet or so to the exit. 

The carpenter who made that flue told 
a neighbor that he thought I must be 
crazy, wanting to keep bees in my room! 
[ really was ‘‘crazy’’ to have some bees 


By Flora McIntyre 
How a Colony of Bees Became an Edu- 
cational Center in a Neighborhood 


Instead of a Nuisance 


somewhere. We had 
just moved to San- 
ta Barbara, and | 
faced the prospect 
of passing months 
or years’ without 
ever hearing the hum of bees at work or 
play, or whiffing the fragrance of an open 
hive, or glimpsing the orderly housekeep- 
ing within. We were to live in town, in 
a neighborhood closely built up and 
swarming with children; and I was too 
much of an invalid to walk to possible 
vacant lots where bees might be kept. So 
desire and necessity became the parents 
of an idea. Why not have a hive inside 
my sleeping porch, whence the bees could 
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be made to fly high over people’s heads, 
and where I could be ready for work by 
merely taking the smoker from a cup- 
board and striking a match? 

That idea is now full-grown, and a 
proved success, after hurdling doubt, dif- 
ficulty, and disaster. My family objected. 
‘*The neighbors will never let you keep 
them,’’ they said. ‘*Somebody’s child 
will be stung—then they will all be ter- 
rified.’’ So I tried for a time to give it 
up. But a certain desolate, hopeless feel- 
ing drove me to planning again, and I 
finally won a dubious consent with the 
understanding that if the bees made the 
least trouble I would immediately get 
rid of them. 

Joyfully I painted an old hive to 
mateh the interior of my porch; had a 
session with the before-mentioned ear- 
penter; sent an order for some frame 
stuff, foundation, and a tiny smoker; 
hought from another town-lot beekeeper 
a two-comb nucleus; and I was ‘‘ off,’’ as 
the carpenter would have agreed! 

The study club to which 1 had belonged 
in Ventura had a bee day on its program 
on which I was to talk. When the day 
arrived I had the meeting at my new 
home in Santa Barbara, and gave the 
talk as scheduled, with the bees them- 
selves for illustration. Many. of the 
club members had never before seen the 
inside of a hive of bees! 

Difficulties That Had to be Overcome 

One of my first difficulties was ants. 
Whenever I opened the hive and left be- 
hind a few broken cells, dripping honey, 
or perhaps a crushed bee or two, the little 
brown Argentine ants appeared in 
hordes; and since the bees squealed and 
whined and swore all night by my bed- 
side the situation became as_ nerve- 
wrecking for me as for the bees. With 
the hive as part of the house, it was im- 
possible to keep out ants by ordinary 
means. They were finally conquered, 
however, by destroying the nests with 
Argentine ant poison (government for- 
mula). When necessary, I put out a can 
loaded with a few spoonfuls of poison 
and some pine needles for ant-ladders, 
covering it so that the ants can get in 
and the bees can not. This poison is 
cleverly made not quite powerful enough 
to kill the adult ant befere it has had 
time to get home and feed some to the 
brood. It must be a ghastly thing for 
the ants, but then they have no business 
to be ants. 

Another problem that presented itself 
during the first few weeks was the odor 
from the hive. On muggy days and nights 
it pervaded the whole house. and even I 
could hardly call it merely a fragrance: 
it was too strong. This trouble disap- 
peared of itself, and T don’t know why 
unless the fact that the hive is now sev- 
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eral stories high, instead of one as at 
first, might have something to do with 
the way the air currents run through the 
hive and the vertical flue. 

Colony Destroyed by Spray Poison 

Meanwhile, it being March, the nu- 
cleus flourished and built up rapidly un- 
til the one-story eight-frame hive was 
nearly full. Then came catastrophe. On 
a Sunday early in April a neighbor across 
the street was seen to be busy on his 
front porch with a large paint brush and 
pail. He explained that pests were ruin- 
ing his rose vine and he was putting on 
poison. Thirty feet or so beyond where 
he stood was a flowering eucalyptus on 




















Exterior of vine-clad California bungalow. The 

flue or tunnel through which the bees pass, 

formed by nailing a board over the battens, is 
shown in the corner, next the window. 


which the bees were roaring. That even- 
ing there was a tremendous humming in 
the hive which I laid to the hot weather 
or perhaps ants. The hot weather con- 
tinued, and I noticed on Monday that 
not many bees were flying. On Tuesday 
I suddenly realized that none at all were 
flying. On opening the hive I found a 
greatly reduced colony with a thick mat 
of dead and dying bees on the bottom- 
board, completely blocking the opening 
into the exit flue. When the hive had 
been cleared of corpses and the combs 
put back, I covered it with a wire screen, 
wondering if the unusual heat plus the 
problem of ventilating through that en- 
trance flue could cause the trouble. 
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But day after day the same rite of 
clearing out the dead and dying had to 
be repeated; and each time that I opened 
the hive bees would fly out onto the floor, 
dart wildly this way and that, and finally 
lie struggling and dying in a patch of 
sunshine beside the hive. Each day 
showed an ever-diminshing band of sur- 
vivors, and newly-hatched bees dropping 
one by one into the mass of dead and 
dying below.them. The hum of the hive 
became a dismal, hopeless wail. Sus- 
pecting poison, and thinking that pois- 
oned honey might have been stored in 
the combs, I cut out all comb containing 
unsealed honey; but still the carnage 
went on. By Sunday, one week after 
the neighbor had so generously ‘‘slosh- 
ed’’ poison on his rosebush, a week dur- 
ing which (as I afterward learned) many 
of our near neighbors had sprayed their 
flower gardens, there remained in the 
hive only the queen and searcely enough 
bees to cover a space the size of my 
hand. 

On Monday the queen was gone. In 
the afternoon there was at the entrance 
a strange illusion of busy bees at work, 
the last survivors departing, no doubt. 
After that, the silence of the tomb. So 
the end came early in April, about six 
weeks after the purchase of the nucleus. 

I immediately sent a sample of the 
dead bees to the Bureau of Entomology 
at Washington, D. C., with a letter ask- 
ing, ‘‘How come?’’ or words to that 
effect. In due time came a report say- 
ing, ‘‘No nosema apis, no mite of the 
Isle of Wight disease.’’ A little later 
followed another letter, reporting 
‘fenough arsenic to account for the death 
of the bees.’’ An inquiry sent to Glean- 
ings brought a reply which confirmed my 
fear that ‘‘there is nothing one can do 
to protect an apiary from spray poison- 
ing.’’ 

So the hive stood empty as the summer 
came and went, and my family argued 
with considerable reason that it was no 
use to get any more bees; for what would 
prevent their being poisoned as well as 
the first ones? Toward the end of the 
summer I had one little consolation. Men 
and teams came to grade the street, and 
sweating, straining horses labored back 
and forth fifteen feet from the entrance 
flue. Had the bees lived and fluorished, 
that would have been an anxious time, to 
say the least. 

Finally Mr. Mendelson, of Ventura, 
heard of the tragic end of my bees, and 
toward the last of October he very kindly 
brought me another two-comb nucleus. 
This was promptly installed in my bou- 
doir beehive. I felt that they wouldn’t 
be poisoned before spring, anyway. The 
third spring is now here, and there has 
been no more trouble with poison. 
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The little colony built up steadily all 
through that first winter without any 
feeding. By May 13 the bees were oc 
ecupying a _ two-and-a-half-story eight 
frame hive, and preparing to swarm. 
‘Old Drone’’ should come to southern 
California to try his winter-hunger re- 
sisting experiments. Still, his usual 
‘“bad luck’’ might follow him. For the 
secret of it all was a warm, almost rain 
less winter plus (perhaps) the flower 
gardens of this particularly gardenful 
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Two interested visitors marvel at the wonders 
of the bee colony as revealed in the boudoir 
beehive. 


little city. It was so warm that twice I 

spread the brood in December and no 

harm came of it. 

Swarm in City Creates Excitement and 
Wonder 

By May 13 I was cutting out queen- 
eells and wondering what on earth I 
would do with a swarm. Nine days later 
I cut out a second set of cells and ten 
pounds of chunk comb honey, hoping to 
diseourage the swarming fever. But in 
spite of it all, six days later out came a 
large swarm. It settled as near the hive 
as it could, on a neighbor’s shrubbery. 
There was excitement. of course, but no 
casualties. I cut out cells again, and 
three more pounds of honey. Next day 
I set the swarm on top of the hive, with 
the queen-excluder between it and the 
honey supers. That made a four-story 
hive on May 29. 

No doubt in the ordinary course of 
events those bees would have gone right 
on trying to swarm. but things happened 
now which ended the fever. Carpenters 
came and added an ell to the house, 
building one wall flush against the side 
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of my bee-flue. For several days during 
working hours I kept the bees confined 
with a piece of cloth stuffed in the end 
of the flue, the wire screen being substi- 
tuted for the hive cover. This arrange- 
ment caused some of the bees to leak out 
into my room, where many of them wor- 
ried themselves to death on the screen. 
When the ordeal was over, enough bees 
had perished to cure the swarming fever. 
I could then cut out the cells that had 
been started on the brood in the first 
story, bring the queen down from her 
prison above, and discard the fourth 
story. 

[ ean hardly recommend the above as 
a eure for swarming, but it may be in- 
teresting to note that nobody got stung 
while the new room was being built, 
though many bees leaked out in spite of 
the rag stopper, and one day they were 
allowed to fly freely. A bee veil and 
smoker helped when the most dangerous 
part of the work was being done. 

While speaking of the leaking of bees, 
which constituted one of the chief diffi- 
culties to be overcome, it should be said 
that for a long time, whenever the sun 
shone brightly into the room and on the 
hive, a few bees were almost sure to be 
found worrying on the inside of the 
screen. Time and again I pulled the 
hive apart, even prying loose the lower 
story, which was nailed to the wall. I 
now stopped the space between a warped 
board and a batten, again a little too 
large erack between one super and the 
next, and so on until the nuisance was 
stopped. I recommend that a boudoir 
beehive should be absolutely bee-tight. 
Mine is made up of old hive-bodies that 
happened to be used as packing boxes 
when we moved. 

Drone Larvae Above Queen-Excluder 

During that same spring of 1924 I had 
the curious and startling experience of 
finding five drone larvae above the 
queen-excluder in combs on which the 
queen had certainly never set foot. Do 
bees transfer eggs? Or are there some- 
times laying workers present with a good 
laying queen in the hive? If either sug- 
gestion is the explanation, then why were 
there only five larvae, and why were 
they put there anyway? The queen was 
doing her full duty below the excluder 
and plenty of drones were being raised 
there. 

The story of my next season, 1924-1925, 
is that of another unsuccessful fight 
against swarming. (I don’t follow the 
Demaree plan, because for chunk comb 
honey I want the super comb free from 
cocoons.) It was another warm, dry win- 
ter; and, starting off this time with w 
full colony and plenty of honey, I 
thought best to begin my anti-swarm 
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campaign on February 26 by cutting out 
15 pounds of honey. By March 22 I had 
removed in all about 85 pounds of honey, 
including seven full combs in a food- 
chamber that had been on all winter and 
wasn’t used. Yet on April 16 the dread- 
ed swarm came forth, returning because 
the queen was clipped. I cut out 25 
pounds more of honey and the queen- 
cells. But that didn’t stop them. I had 
more swarms in spite of starting a nu- 
cleus out in the yard with the old queen. 
For several nights I had beautiful dem- 
onstrations of a queen’s piping, but it 
did not sound beautiful. I thought I had 
removed all superfluous queen-cells. 


Two Queens in One Hive 


The season finally ended with two 
young queens in my bedside beehive, one 
in the top story with a queen-excluder 
under it, the other in the first story with 
a queen-excluder over it. There were two 
supers between the two excluders. Both 
queens have come through the winter 
successfully, though the lower brood- 
chamber has always been by far the more 
populous. I suppose most of the bees 
coming in find it more convenient to 
stop there than to elimb to the fourth 
story. 


But with two queens in the hive the 
colony was not as far advanced in April 
as at the same time last year or the year 
before. However, that was not the fault 
of the queens. We had a different kind 
of winter. In February we had a long 
rainy spell—a real old-fashioned deluge 
such as we have not had for years—and 
early in April we had another. No Cali- 
fornia beekeeper complained about the 
lateness of the season, for ‘*O boy!’’ 
what a crop we were to have later. 

I even worried a little as to what in 
the world I should do with a real crop. 
Heretofore I had diligently distributed 
much of what I took off around the 
neighborhood. (Any city beekeeper will 
understand why.) Even so, there were 
times when all the covered dishes, all the 
platters and large kettles in the house 
were full. 


But in spite of all the difficulties my 
beehive has given lots of fun, and I smile 
to think that the one difficulty which was 
anticipated and thought to be almost in- 
surmountable has never appeared at all 
—the vision of children being stung and 
angry parents protesting. On the con- 
trary, I am usually booked ahead with 
requests from; my small neighbors to 
‘see the bees,’’ and often I open the 
hive before a roomful of eager young on- 
lookers. My beehive has become an edu- 
cational center in the neighborhood, in- 
stead of a nuisance. 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE BEE LOUSE 


An Appeal for Information as to Where This 
Pest Exists 


In Mr. Virgil Argo’s article on the bee 
louse in the July issue of Gleanings, he 
closed with a plea for further informa- 
tion as to locations where this pest is 
found, but no responses to this request 
have so far been received. The bee louse 
is known to oceur in Carroll, Montgom 
ery, and Prince Georges counties, Mary 
land; near Grantham, Pennsylvania; and 
in the Genesee Valley, south of Roches- 
ter, New York. Last summer Mr. Argo 
found it in a considerable number of ad- 
ditional places in southern Pennsyl 
vania, and recently he found it in comb 
honey produced in Seneca County, New 
York, not far from Ithaca. From these 
seattered reeords it is almost certain 
that it will be found elsewhere as soon 
as beekeepers look for it. It is interest 
ing and rather important to know how 
widely the bee louse is «distributed 
throughout the country. 

It is possible that readers of Gleanings 
who read Mr. Argo’s article were unable 
to identify the tunnels of the bee louse 
from the reduced photograph on page 
137, so | have asked him to let me have 
another photograph which is here repro 
dueed in full size. The light-colored tun 
nels of the larvae of the louse can be 
clearly seen on the surface of the cap 


pings, which in this case were part of an 
old brood comb. They can be found in 
stored brood combs or in comb honey. 
Probably the bee louse will not do any 
special damage, but until we know more 
about it we can not be quite certain. Its 
work in the cappings certainly does not 
improve the appearance of comb honey. 
Let me again urge beekeepers to look 
about them to see whether they can find 
any of these tunnels, which can be found 
even in winter; and if any are found it 
will be helpful to have specimens sent in. 


Ithaca, N. Y. Dr. E. F. Phillips. 
—r A ao 
PAINTING WINTER CASES 


An Asphalt Mixture Makes a Cheap, Durable 
Covering. Used Instead of Paint 


The cost of painting winter cases is 
an item worth considering in beekeeping. 
Our cases stand out the year round and 
need the best possible protection. After 
a good deal of figuring we decided to try 
some form of asphalt. A sample of a mix 
ture called “roofing veneer” came in by 
mail one day, and it looked so likely that 
a half-barrel was soon on the way. The 
cost for 334% gallons with a special brush 
to apply it was about $27.00. After do 
ing a couple of our quadruple cases we 
decided it was going to be a tough job. 
But the idea came; why not warm it? Ac 





Tunnels of bee larvae in cappings over honey. 
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cordingly a stand was made of twelve 
bricks, and a fire was started, using con- 
venient leaves and limbs as fuel. For 
heating the mixture we prepared two 
pans, using one while the other was be- 
ing heated. The mixture needed stirring 
while being heated. By this process we 
covered forty-six of our winter cases, 
which are four feet square, covers and 
all, and the eovers of seventy more. The 
surface of these is glazed wind and water 
proof; and if it does not last longer than 
any paint, I miss my guess. 

This work should be done as soon as 
possible after the bees are unpacked in 
the spring, so as to allow the mixture to 
harden well. 

Cayuga, Ont., Can. G. Holtermann. 


c—s A oe 2 
BEES DO NOT PUNCTURE FRUIT 


Death of J. W. Utter, Prominent in Celebrated 
Lawsuit Exonerating Honey’ 


The death of J. W. Utter, of Amity, 
New York, another beekeeping pioneer 
of the Empire State, who passed away 
October 2, 1926, brings back memories 
of a celebrated lawsuit to determine the 
question whether bees puncture fruit, 
which was heralded all-over the United 
States. Almost over-night Mr. Utter the 
beekeeper became a national figure. 

It appears that trouble arose in 1899 
between two brothers, J. W. Utter, a 
beekeeper, and W. H. Utter, a peach- 
grower. The latter contended that the 
former’s bees punctured his peaches and 
ruined his crop. He, therefore. brought 
suit in the little town of Amity, New 
York, to recover damages from his 
brother. 

The ease attracted attention all over 
the United States. Fruit-growers were 
interested, and beekeepers, through the 
National Beekeepers’ Association, which 
was then in operation, employed counsel 
to defend the bees. A bitter fight was 
put up, during which dozens of witnesses 
for both sides were examined, and then 
the case went to the jury. The evidence 
exonerating the bees was so strong and 
conelusive that the jury brought in a ver- 
diet within a few minutes that there was 
no eause for action, thus supporting 
claims made by beekeepers and reputable 
fruit-growers that bees do not puncture 
sound fruit, although they will often dur- 
ing a dearth of nectar suck the juices of 
fruit that has been broken or otherwise 
damaged. 

It was shown in this trial that bees 
will frequently help themselves to fruit 
juices through openings made by birds, 


wasps, and other insects that have sharp - 


cutting jaws. It was likewise proven that 
bees have only mandibles with round 
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edges that are incapable of cutting or 
making an incision in fruit. The star 
witness for the defendant was Frank 
Benton, then Apicultural Investigator in 
the Bureau of Entomology, Washington, 
D. C. He showed conclusively that bees 
can not puncture sound fruit. The de- 

















J. W. Utter. 


cision exonerating the bees was spread 
all over the United States, ending prac- 
tically for all time any further contro- 
versy on the subject. 

Full details of the trial were given in 
several issues of Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture for 1900, and particularly on page 92 
of 1901. The decision was so important 
that the case was recorded permanently 
in the A BC and X Y Z of Bee Culture, 
under the heading “Bees—Do They At 
tack Fruit?” ik. R. Root. 

Medina, Ohio. 


a= & 8" 
THE BEEKEEPER’S WORKSHOP 


A Few.Things That Can Be Done Now to Save 
Much Work Next Summer 


The beekeeping year begins in the 
early fall, and with this beginning also 
starts success or failure. Successful api- 
arists give their time to seasonable op- 
erations; whereas those who fail with 
bees do operations out of season, such as 
feeding bees in winter or assembling 
supplies in summer. 
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At the beginning of the year, or to 
be more explicit, after the crop has been 
harvested, colonies are prepared for an- 
other year’s harvest. Old queens are 
replaced by young queens, plenty of 
good stores are left with the bees to in- 
sure against winter loss, and other work 
is done as required. 


After the apiary work is over and all 
colonies are in condition for winter, the 
successful apiarist gets busy in his work- 
shop. The entire plant is overhauled and 
everything put in order for another year. 
Floors are washed, walls swept down, 
windows cleaned; extractor thoroughly 
cleaned and oiled, and if an engine is 
used this should be looked over and oiled; 
honey knives cleaned, oiled, and put in 
a dry place; tanks thoroughly cleaned 
and, if possible, put in the sunlight for 
a time; cappings drained, melted, or 
pressed, all tools cleaned and sharpened, 
excluders brushed, bee escapes and honey- 
boards cleaned. Execluders and boards 
may be placed on shelves in stacks and 
each in its respective place. 

All supers should be seraped, frames 
cleaned, and combs sorted, cutting out 
old and useless combs not required for 
another season. Supers may be stacked 
as follows: One pile of dark, straight, 
regular, perfect-cell combs for brood; one 
for honey; pile of combs free from pollen, 
and one pile of frames from which combs, 
wedges, pieces of foundation have been 
removed, and the wire-holes cleaned out 
by running a nail through. On each 
stack may be tacked (at about the level 
of the eyes) a piece of section or board 
labeled as follows: ‘‘B. C.,’’ ‘*H. C.,’’ 
or **F,’’ indicating the contents of su- 
pers. Frames not in supers should be 
stacked up. This ean be done by plac- 
ing one as a foundation, then place an- 
other crosswise to the first with the 
top-bar to left. Continue piling, always 
turning the top-bar in the same direc- 
tion, either to the left or right as the 
first two frames are directed. By doing 
this you will have an even pile. Al 
combs cut out should be melted into 
cakes of wax and sent away to be made 
into foundation, or sold. If comb honey 
is produced, all supers and separators 
should be cleaned and put in stacks ready 
for filling in the early spring. When new 
equipment is desired for inerease or oth- 
erwise, this should be ordered and as- 
sembled during late fall or winter. Tidy 
up the shop and leave plenty of working 
space. 

In early spring before the colonies are 
put out on their summer stands, the shop 
work must be resumed. Empty frames 
ean be wired and foundation inserted, 
comb-honey' sections assembled, and 
foundation fastened. These are placed in 
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supers, and separators adjusted ready 
for the bees. Covers, bodies, and hive- 
stands should be painted, veils, smokers, 
and hive-tools put in readiness, and the 
yard put in order. When bees are taken 
from the cellar all hives containing dead 
colonies can be placed in the shop, all 
dead bees removed, the hives cleaned, 
and frames sorted as described above. 
With this work accomplished, you are 
in position to give your entire time in 
spring to apiary work. 

As one inspector said: ‘‘The first 
thing I do when examining an apiary is 
to enter the workshop; if I find every- 
thing in order, then I know there is very 
little for me to do, and prepare to move 
on. But, if finding disorder and dirt, | 
throw off my coat, expecting much to 
do.’’ Truly the spirit of the hive is in 
unison with the spirit of the workshop. 

Thomas Wood Anderson. 

Hemmingford, Quebec, Canada. 


es & os 
UNCLE SAM STARTS AN OUT-APIARY 


New Branch Laboratory Will Work on Practical 
Problems in Honey Production 


The Bee Culture Laboratory of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
is located just outside the city of Wash- 
ington in a rather poor region for honey 
production, which makes it difficult to 
carry on experimental work there in 
practical problems in beekeeping. For 
this reason the scientific aspects of bee- 
keeping have been worked out by the 
Bureau of Entomology to a greater ex- 
tent than have some of the more prac- 
tical phases. Fortunately, this is now 
being remedied, the first step in the ex- 
pansion in experimental work on prae 
tical problems into other beekeeping re- 
gions having already been taken in the 
establishment of the branch laboratory 
in the Intermountain Region. Dr. A. P. 
Sturtevant and J. E. Eekert, who have 
heen connected with the Bee Culture 
Laboratory at Washington for some time, 
have been transferred to the branch lab- 
oratory at Laramie, Wyoming. 

The beekeeping literature of this 
country has been largely built around 
conditions existing in the white clover 
region of the northeastern part of the 
United States, simply because most of the 
writers of the early days of the develop 
ment lived in the white clover region. 
seekeepers in other regions who attempt- 
ed to apply directions given by those in 
the white clover region found much in 
the early literature that does not apply 
to other regions. It was not until writ- 
ers and editors of bee journals began 
traveling extensively over the country 
that these regional differences were 
brought prominently before the beekeep 
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ing public. Even to this day American 
beekeeping literature is open to the crit- 
icism that it deals too much with condi- 
tions in the white clover region, neglect- 
ing conditions in other important re- 
gions. Now that Unele Sam has estab 
lished his first out-apiary, we can expect 
this condition to be remedied to a large 
extent, since this branch laboratory will 
deal largely with practical problems in 
one of the greatest commercial honey 
producing regions of the country. While 














Dr. Arnold P. Sturtevant, in charge of Uncle 
Sam’s branch laboratory. He will continue his 
work of bee-disease investigation, with speciai 
reference to disease control in the Intermoun 
tain Region. 
the branch laboratory will naturally work 
on problems peculiar to the several states 
in the Intermountain Region, it can not 
help but benefit beekeepers everywhere 
on account of being located in a good 
honey-producing region, thus making it 
possible to conduct experimental work 
along the line of practical honey produc 
tion, 

There are several large areas in 
North America, each having its own pe 
culiar problems in the management of 
bees, such as the white clover region (in 
cluding most of the northeastern portion 
of the United States and eastern Canada), 
the great sweet clover region of the north- 
western wheat belt, the sweet clover and 
alfalfa region of the intermountain 
states, the Pacific Coast region, the south- 
western region, and the southeastern re- 
gion. It would be well for Uncle Sam to 
establish an out-apiary in each of these 
regions in the United States. 
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A branch laboratory should be located 
somewhere in the Gulf States.as soon as 
possible, on account of the many prob- 
lems peculiar to that region, especially 
along the line of breeding bees and 
queens. Most of the package bees and 
nuclei that are shipped north are pro- 
duced in the Gulf States. The importance 
of the package and nucleus business is 
growing by leaps and bounds, and should 
continue to grow. The many problems 
connected with the production of bees 
and queens under conditions existing in 
the Gulf States would certainly keep a 
branch laboratory busy for years. Then 
there are problems peculiar to Califor 
nia, Oregon, and Washington that should 
by all means be worked out. 

If Unele Sam ean establish a series of 














J. E. Eckert, beekeeper and scientist, who wiil 
conduct experimental work in practical apiary 
management at the branch laboratory. 


out-apiaries or branch laboratories in the 
various beekeeping regions of the United 
States, then assemble the information 
from all the branches at Washington, 
beekeepers of the United States will 
have a new conception of the industry. 
The Dominion of Canada has already 
worked out some such system, having a 
series of experimental apiaries scattered 
from the Atlantie to the Pacific. The 
results from all these stations are assem- 
bled at Ottawa, and after being care- 
fully studied, the information thus ob- 
tained is given out to Canadian beekeep 
ers in the form of bulletins. 
Medina, Ohio. Geo. 8S. Demuth. 
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Oe. SIFTINGS 


Reading the editorial on page 9, “An 
Intensive Honey-selling Campaign,” re- 
minds us of an old proverb, “The Lord 
helps those who help themselves.” There 
is a lot of truth in it. The child gets 
strong by using its muscles, not by tell- 
ing others how much it needs to be 
strong. Manufacturers of all sorts of 
foods have won success by much hard 
work. When the delicious flavor and 
healthfulness of honey become as well 
known as, say, Kellogg’s bran is known, 
the demand will be enormously increased. 
Those Ontario beekepers are on the right 
track. 





+ * * 

It was some two thousand years ago 
that a poor woman was oppressed and 
injured by some one. She went to a 
magistrate, but could got get him to do 
anything about it. But she kept right 
on going until the old judge confessed 
that, while he cared for neither God nor 
man, yet this woman’s continual coming 
so wearied him that he would avenge her 
of her adversary. A good lesson for the 
heekeepers of the country in fighting the 
“corn sugar” bill. 

+ * * 

[ had hoped to meet Mr. Morley Pettit 
at the meeting at Medina, but was sadly 
disappointed. I am pleased to find the 
likeness of his face on page 13. Thanks. 
His article commencing on page 12, on 
“Peering into the Future,” is worth the 


most eareful and thoughtful reading. I 
was surprised to learn that in Canada 
honey production has increased in five 


years (from 1920 to 1925) 500 per cent. 
Yet Mr. Pettit*is so optimistic as to say 
a little further on, “I have faith in our 
product, and in the persons engaged in 
the industry, and I venture to predict 
that the marketing problem will be faced 
squarely before we lose out.” Good. But 
don’t let us fool ourselves that it will 
come without our working for it. 
* * * 


I began reading bee journals with the 
first volume of the American Bee Jour- 
nal, and have read them for more than 
sixty years. Everything that would lead 
to increased production has been boomed. 
Would it not be better to turn the atten- 
tion of beekeepers and others to the use 
and healthfulness of honey as compared 
with other sweets? I think I have spoken 
of this before, but it is so important it 
will bear repeating many times. 

* * * 


There was no speech at the meeting at 
Medina more eloquent than the chart 
which hung at the right of the platform, 
so large that all who saw could read the 


* 





by J.E.Crane 








close relation between the large consump 
tion of sugar and disease. Speaking to 
my son just now as to the value of such 
charts, he said that he had been sendiny 
out such a chart in all mail-order pack 
ages of honey, and it is surprising how 
the business has increased. We have had 
to buy many tons of honey to supply the 
demand. 
* o- * 

I never did like to be shut up in a par 
lar all spick and span when visiting 
friends, but much prefer to feel free to 
go into the dining room and kitchen if | 
wish, and absorb the family life, as it 
were. So Dr. Phillips’ charming descrip 
tion of “Beekeeping in France” is de 
lightful reading, for he takes us right 
out among the French beekeepers, and 
when through we almost feel as though 
we had been there ourselves. 

* o * 

One thing which Dr. Phillips says on 
page 22 would be well for us to remem- 
ber, namely, that the French have nv 
marketing problem. He says, “With many 
strong associations formed primarily for 
educational and social purposes, there are 
thousands of honey-boosters everywhere, 
and when the honey crop is ready for 
market it sells without difficulty.” Yes, 
it is “honey-hoosters” we need in this 
country. We uaave had enough beekeep 
ing-boosters. Now let us have a change. 

* + o 

It would seem as though the discovery 
of the use of ammonia water for wash 
ing combs containing formalin that has 
been used for disinfecting might prove 
of considerable value, for which O. F. 
Fuller, of Blackstone, Mass., should have 
the credit. See page 24. 

. . * 

Mr. Nolan also tells us (on page 28) 
how Dr. Armbruster calculates how many 
flowers must be rifled to secure a pound 
of honey. It runs in this way: “The bees 
must alight on 62,500 heads of dande- 
lions, 800,000 locust blossoms, 45,000 pea 
blossoms, or 2,000,000 florets of sainfoin 
to make a single pound of honey.” Now, 
this ought to astonish simple country 
folks as well as the more intelligent 
dwellers in the city; but as a matter of 
fact we can not tell very much about it. 
No one can follow a bee, and, besides, 
flowers contain ten or twenty times as 
much nectar at one time as at another. 

* * * 

On page 33 Mr. Byer mentions Miss 
Barber as one of the speakers at the On 
tario Beekeepers’ Association. Good! She 
is a genuine “heney-booster,” and should 
be heard at every large gathering. 
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The Australian honey crop this year, 
according to the Australasian Beekeep 
er for November, will not be sufficient 
to meet local demands. No shortage is 
anticipated, however, because of the 
large supply of honey already on hand. 
A plan is now on foot to stabilize the 
local Australian market by making ex- 
port shipments regularly. In order that 
the qualities of Australian honey may 
be brought without local prejudice before 
overseas consumers, an Australian bee- 
keeper, Mr. McDonald, has been chosen 
to go to London to assist in launching 
the export scheme. Mr. MeDonald is re- 
ported to have had considerable exper- 
ience in exporting honey on his own ae 
count, and, furthermore, is one of the most 
extensive honey-producers in Australia. 
He operates 1100 colonies. It is expect- 
ed that he will also visit America and the 
continent of Europe. 

In the field of reviewing bee journals, 
Doctor Zaiss of Germany is undoubtedly 
the most active person at present. In 
his own country his reviews appear in 
many beekeeping journals. During the 
past year Doctor Zaiss began the pub- 
lication of a series of booklets dealing 
with various apicultural topics. In the 
first of this series the colony is treated 
as a single organism psychically. Doctor 
Zaiss brings out the point that the bee- 
keeper himself treats the colony from this 
viewpoint, unconsciously perhaps, when- 
ever he says that a colony is going to 
swarm, that it is cross, or the like. It was 
Doctor Gerstung of Germany who main- 
tained that a colony is to be considered as 
a single organism physiologically. Accord- 
ing to this view, individual bees are some- 
what analagous to cells in higher organ- 
isms. Dr Zaiss maintains that the psy- 
chie life of the colony can be understood 
about as little from bees taken indiv- 
idually as can the psychie life of man 
from a study of the individual cells com- 
posing his body. Zaiss’ underlying view- 
point is that in the behavior of the colony 
there appear certain nervous functions, 
as it were, which can not be connected 
with the presence of nerves. 

The way in which a bee finds its way 
back to its hive has often been discussed. 
The most complete experimental work 
on this subject is that by Ernest Wolf, 
of the Zo-ological Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Heidelburg, which was publish- 
ed last year in the Zeitschrift fur ver- 
gleichende Physioliogie. Wolf obtained 
a mathematical basis for his work 
through the fact that during any given 
day under continued average light, tem 


perature, and honey-flow conditions, the 
rate of incoming field-bees per minute 
remains practically constant in a normal 
colony. The effect of shifting the hive 
short distances backwards, sidewise, or 
even upwards, was ascertained by count- 
ing the total number of incoming bees 
per minute before such a shift and also 
immediately afterwards until the incom 
ing rate was again that determined as 
nermal just prior to the shift. As is com- 
monly known, if a hive is shifted even 
a short distance, returning bees for a 
time go first to the vicinity of the old 
location of the entrance. In _ shifting 
a hive backwards, sidewise, or upwards 
Wolf found the time elapsing until the 
normal rate of incoming bees sets in 
again to be roughly in the ratio of 1:2:3, 
respectively. A colony set out of the 
cellar for the first time in the spring 
showed no response to these tests, even 
after flying for one and one-half hours. 
\ colony moved to a new locality in sum 
mer showed the typical reaction to shifts, 
mentioned above, after 77 flying hours, 
although some reaction took place after 
48 flying hours. In the ease of a newly 
hived swarm only 18 flying hours elapsed 
before typical results were obtained. 
Wolf further found that objects flown 
over in front of the hive seem of greater 
value to the bee in marking its route 
home than do objects in the background 
behind the hive. Although certain colors, 
such as blue and yellow, on the front of 
the hive seem to aid in marking the loca- 
tion, yet odor was found to mean even 
more to the bee than color in finally deter- 
mining its own hive. Thus the hive of a 
certain colony was provided with a spee- 
ial odor in a receptacle inside the en- 
trance, and the front was given a dis- 
tinetive color. After the colony had been 
given sufficient time to associate the 
odor and color with its hive, another color 
was put on the front, the odor remaining 
unchanged. Returning bees, however, 
seemed to pay scarcely any attention to 
the substitution. On the other hand, 
when another odor was substituted, the 
color on the front remaining unchanged, 
an entirely different reaction occurred in 
that returning bees did not enter the hive 
at once, but hunted around until they 
found the hive in which the accustomed 
odor had been placed. In another experi- 
ment, after a colony had been trained to 
associate a particular odor with its hive, 
an empty hive was put in place of this 
hive, the latter being re-located so that 
there were some intervening hives be- 
tween it and its old location. Returning 
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field-bees readily found it, nevertheless, 
thus showing the influence of odor. 


In other experiments Wolf released 
marked bees in woods within quick fiy- 
ing distance of their hive and also in 
near-by places with some obstruction to 
a straight line of flight but not contain- 
ing any source of supplies. In some 
cases none of the bees found their way 
back, and in other cases only a small pro 
portion. These experiments show that 
the field force is not accustomed to cover 
territory in every direction from the 
hive, but only flies over territory which 
permits an easy passage in the general 
direction of sources of nectar or other 
supplies. Furthermore, bees were found 
to fly over such definite routes, often 
marked by turnings seemingly related to 
visible objects such as trees and the like, 
that Wolf was led to the belief that they 
are guided not only by sight but that 
they must possess some means of regis- 
tering the various turns along their way. 
As a result of further experiments he 
came to the conclusion that one of the 
functions of the antennae is to serve in 
this connection. 


The name of the Russian investigator 
G. A. Koshevnikov has long appeared in 
beekeping literature outside of his own 
country. The high quality of his work 
has always been recognized, but those 
referring to it too often show as much 
unfamiliarity with his original publica- 
tions as many writers have shown in re- 
gard to the original works of Aristotle 
when referring to the latter in beekeep- 
ing articles. In the October issue of 
Opitnaya Paseka, Professor Koshevnikov 
has given an account of his life, more 
especially that part devoted to bee cul- 
ture. He was born in Kozlov, Russia, in 
1866. His family moved to Moseow in 
1875, and in 1888 he graduated from the 
University of Moscow. In 1889 he be- 
came connected with the Zo-ological Mu- 
scum of the University, and has been 
there ever since. 

Shortly after graduating, Koshevnikov 
began a long scientific study of the hon 
eybee which resulted in the publication 
in 1900, as a master’s thesis, of the first 
part of his work, entitled “Contributions 
to the Natural History of the Honey- 
bee.” This first part was divided into 
three sections, each covering a different 
subject as follows: (1) the anatomical 
characteristics of the various “races” of 
the honeybee, Apis mellifica; (2) the in- 
tegumental glands; and (3) the fat body 
and oenocytes. In 1905 the second part 
appeared as a doctor’s thesis, entitled, 
“Concerning Polymorphism in Bees and 
Other Insects.” Koshevnikov holds that 
a very important contribution in this 
work is that found under his deseription 
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of the development of the early stages 
of the worker. In this deseription, he 
says, is pointed out for the first time 
that in the developing worker larva the 
ovary continues to grow notwithstanding 
any change in larval food, while the 
quantity of newly developing egg tubules 
is not less than in a queen larva. Ae- 
cording to this paper, a degeneration of 
the ovary sets in and a disappearance of 
the majority of the egg tubules takes 
place only on the change from the larval 
to the pupal stage. Nelson’s work of 
1925, ‘Morphology of the Honeybee Lar- 
va,” seems in accord with Koshevnikov’s 
work as far as the actual presence of 
ovarian rudiments in mature worker lar- 
vae is concerned, but he states that what 
he assumed in mature queen larvae as 
representing “the future ovarian tu 
bules,” although “similar to those of 
worker larvae,” are “far more numer 
ous,” and “of larger diameter.” 
Koshevnikov, however, had been pub 
lishing articles on the honeybee for sev 
eral years before the appearance of the 
work just mentioned. His first work on 
the honeybee was published in the Jour- 
nal of the Zo-ological Section of the 
Lovers of Natural History. This paper 
deals with the structure of the reprodue- 
tive organs of the drone. Other papers in 
beekeeping journals followed. It may 
be mentioned that his first work on 
races of bees, a subject on which he is 
considered an outstanding specialist, ap 
peared in 1891 in the “Russian Beekeep- 
ing Journal.” In 1899 was published in 
the Anatomischer Anzeiger his article on 
a new pair of glands in the sting. The 
next year an article on the fat body andl 
oenocytes appeared in the Zoologischer 
Anzeiger. Professor Koshevnikov has 
dealt specially with many other phases 
of bee anatomy, among these being the 
wax glands. In 1921 he published a de 
scription of an intermediate form be- 
tween a queen-bee and a worker. He 
has promised to publish more data along 
this line after further investigations. 
Professor Koshevnikov’s time has not 
been entirely devoted to teaching and 
research. From 1910 until 1920 he was 
in charge of the Izmailov Experimental 
Apiary at Moscow. This experimental 
center dates back to 1865, and is one of 
the oldest, if not the oldest, apicultural 
laboratory now _ existing. Professor 
Koshevnikov, furthermore, has taken an 
active part in the beekeeping organiza- 
tions of his country, and has participated 
officially in two international apicultural 
congresses, the one at Paris in 1900, and 
the others at Bois-le-duc, Holland, in 
1902. He is still actively engaged as 


Professor of Natural History at the Uni 
versity of Moscow and is also still a con 
tributor to apicultural journals. 
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In Southern California—W°ther 

condi- 
tions have been quite changeable during 
the past month, but the new year came 
in in the most ideal way—sunshine, flow- 
ers, birds singing, and green grass every- 
where. 

There is snow on the mountains, reach- 
ing well down to the valleys at times, 
with cold to freezing weather. Rain has 
fallen over all of southern California 
during the month, and in some parts of 
the desert country it fell in such volume 
as to do considerable damage, some five 
inches having fallen in a few hours 
alongside the Salton Sea, a district that 
often goes years with scarcely enough 
rain to lay the dust. Vegetable crops in 
the Imperial Valley were damaged by 
the unusual weather, as the ideal condi- 
tions there are sunshine, dry weather, 
and plenty of water for irrigation. 

On the sand dunes and desert wastes 
around Palm Springs one ean soon 109k 
for banks of verbenas and other flowers 
that spring up like magic whenever we 
get rains out there. These sand plains 
act as underground reservoirs and often 
hold the moisture for an almost unbeliev 
able length of time, so that, when there 
seems to be nothing but a dry burning 


stretch of sand, beautiful beds of flow 
ers of a hundred different kinds will 
spring up like magic, to s¢e which thou- 


sands of people from all parts of south- 
ern California will go many miles. 

The writer recently made a trip to the 
Coachella Valley, that part of the Im- 
perial Valley lying north of the Salton 
Sea and in Riverside County. Mesquite 
has heretofore been looked upon as the 
dependable source of honey For some 
six to ten years many plantings of athel, 


or tamerix, as it is often called, have 
been put out. This is a tree brought 
from Arabia, I think. It makes a very 


rapid growth and is valuable as a border 
tree, providing a splendid windbrake. It 


looks more like an immense fern than 
any tree that I can think of. There are 
no leaves, in the commonly accepted 


idea of the term. The foliage is thread- 
like, tender, and light green in color. It 
makes a very beautiful tree. Some five 
or six years after planting, these trees 
bloom very profusely, continuing for sev- 
eral months, and they are becoming a 
very valuable source of honey. We are 
told that it is light to white in color, and, 
as M. A. Gill onee said, “The bees have 
to hurry home with it so that it will not 
granulate in their honey-sacs.” 

While visiting in a near-by city we 





observed some comb honey on sale from 
two different sections of Nevada. This 
was a good article, marked not less than 
thirteen ounces and to sell for 35 cents. 
It looks as though some one is getting a 
good price for raising comb honey, or 
the merchant is getting the old shop- 
keeper’s one per cent for selling it. 

The thirty-seventh annual convention 
of the California State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation met in the State building at 
Exposition Park, Los Angeles, December 
9, 10, and 11, 1926. The meetings were 
well attended, and a very entertaining 
and instructive program was carried out. 

Corona, Calif. L. L. Andrews. 


In Arizona—! Ww out visiting the 

bees on New Year’s Day 
to get an idea of their condition. When 
[ neared the first apiary they were flying 
thickly and setting up a roar as in spring. 
So I immediately got my smoker and 
opened the hives, as my curiosity to see 
what they were doing got the better of 
me. In going through I found one drone- 
layer, and she was surely doing her best, 
as there were two frames fairly well fill 
ed with drone brood. I was able to get 
two frames with a small amount of brood 
to give them, and it is most likely they 
will last till spring when I can requeen 


them. Brood can be found any time here. 
The past few days have been warm 
and almost like summer. But December 


was cold, with rain and snow most of the 
time. Warm weather through January 
is not the best for honey plants, nor for 
fruit in general. Warm weather through 
January and part of February starts the 
plants, then a cold snap comes and sets 
everything back about a month, as well 
as doing damage. 

I think bees in general-over the state 
are in about as good condition at this 
time as could be expected. Mine are 
above the average in strength and stores 
as compared with past years. But March 
and April are the eritieal months here in 
determining our chances for a_ honey 
crop, and they are usually cold and 
windy, which makes it difficult for bees 
to get out for pollen and the first honey 
that comes. But down along the lower 
Gila River the period from the last of Feb- 
ruary to March 10 usually finds bees 
beginning to swarm. The difference be- 
tween the elevation here and on the Gila 
River explains the difference of condi- 
tion at that time. L, Wedgworth. 

Oracle, Arizona. 
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In Texas The weather for Decem- 
ber was normal all over 
Texas. Tne first twenty-five days were 
cloudy or foggy. The bees were active 
on most of these days. Small amounts 
of pollen and nectar came in from broom- 
weed, yellow-top, and peach trees. The 
scale colonies showed a slight gain up to 
the tenth of the month, the most of this 
increase being propolis, as the bees util- 
ized every available minute to collect 
gum from cottonwood and plant-hair 
from Mexican persimmon. The result is 
that all the hives are wind-proof. On 
Thanksgiving day the entrances of our 
hives were closed down to a five-beeway 
opening. This was done more to make 
the hives mouse-proof than to keep out 
the cold. Even this small opening did 
not please the bees, as in many cases 
they have partly closed it. The average 
loss of weight per hive for the entire 
month was three and one-half pounds. 
The longest period that the bees were 
clustered was seventy-two hours. The 
number of times clustered was eight. 
The fog and rain have put the winter 
annuals in the best of condition. Horse- 
mint is abundant everywhere and of nor- 
mal size. The minor and _ less-known 
honey plants are in the best of shape. 
Huajilla (pronounced wa-he-a) and the 
other chaparral bushes are even now 
showing buds. As the bees went into 
winter with ample stores and with the 
honey plants in the shape they are, we 
are looking for a good spring honey crop. 
There never was a time when the need 
for co-operation among beekeepers was 
so great. The Texas Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation is the logical organization to 
carry on the work needed by the bee- 
keepers. It was founded in June, 1877, 
at the home of Wm. R. Graham, at Green 
ville, Texas; and while it has had many 
different places of meeting it has never 
missed its annual mid-summer meeting. 
Since 1900 these meetings have been held 
at the A. and M. College, at College Sta 
tion, in July or August. Any one who 
is interested in beekeeping to the extent 
that he or she will write the secretary, 
will be enrolled as a member. Just at 
present we need the weight of numbers 
to back up the needs of beekeepers in 
our legislature, before chambers of com 
meree, and to seeure the information 
needed by the beekeepers themselves. To 
illustrate: We were called upon a short 
time ago to give the honey production 
and number of colonies of bees in the 
state this year. The only figures we 
could give were so old and so inaccurate 
we were compelled to say so. This re- 
port, if it had been accurate and up to 
date, would have been of much help to 
the beekeepers, as it will be a part of an 
article in a national advertising maga- 
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zine. Plan to attend the annual meeting 
this summer. Whatever you do, register 
your name with the writer, who is secre- 
tary. The address is Route E, Box No. 
368, San Antonio, Texas. 

The use of honey in non-freezing mix 
tures for radiators may prove of much 
value to the honey-producers of the south 
coast country, where large crops of dark 
honey are often produced. Honey-dew 
from pecan and live oak, honey from you- 
pon and bitterweed have the same anti 
freeze qualities as the lighter and better 
flavored honeys, and can be had at a very 
low price. This winter there have been 
several shipments of this class of honey 
to the North for non-freeze solution. 

San Antonio, Texas. H. B. Parks. 


* * * 


In Louisiana—The e"tire Christmas 
holiday season up to 
now (January 6) has been almost like 
mid-summer weather. Each day the bees 
have been flying, carrying in pollen and 
some nectar from a small winter weed 
which is so common in Louisiana. The 
honey which they gather at this time 
does not offset the amount consumed in 
the hive where the colonies are large, 
and if the extreme warm winter weather 
continues a number of colonies will have 
to be fed to carry them through the 
spring. The condition of bees, however, 
is above the average, and there is little 
doubt that a large percentage of them 
will come through in excellent condition. 
From letters that come into this office 
I find that there are many new beekeep- 
ers who have embarked in the “pound” 
package and queen-rearing business this 
season. In using the word “new” I do 
not mean to say that they are new to 
the business. On the contrary, they are 
old in the bee business, gradually growing 
from a small beginning to such propor 
tions that they can now take care of the 
business in such a manner as not to dis- 
appoint their customers at  shipping- 
time. 

Last season the shippers of Louisiana 
had many discouragements. The warm 
weather of February and March enabled 
the colonies to grow to immense propor 
tions. April 1 found thousands of colo- 
nies with a population of from 75,000 to 
100,000 workers. Then it began to rain 
and rained steadily through most of the 
shipping-season. This was bad for the 
queen-rearer and package man as well. 
We are in hopes that the coming season 
with 100 per cent start will remain as it 
is until summer. Still, with all of the 
disecouragements of last season, thousands 
of dollars in profits were made by the 
shippers of this state, and thousands of 
dollars returned to would-be purchasers. 

During the winter seasons, when dem- 
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onstrations are impossible, I work with 
the boys and girls in the schools. They 
love to hear the story of the bee and the 
good friend thai it is to the farmer. I 
have always had the best of attention 
from them while talking, and many of 
them join the bee clubs and start bee- 
keeping in the spring. Last season I 
reached thousands of farmers through 
talks accompanied by moving pictures 
showing the bees in the hive and how to 
handle them. This feature alone has 
added many new beekeepers to our state. 

Beginning the 10th and continuing to 
the end of January, the Dairy Specialist 
and I will show reels covering the sub- 
jects of milk and honey, and we hope to 
add many new recruits to this business, 
and eventually make Louisiana a land 
flowing with milk and honey. 


Baton Rouge, La. E. C. Davis. 


* * * 


An intermountain api- 
eultural congress has 
been ealled at Laramie, Wyoming, with 
the dates tentatively set for February 
21-24 inclusive. It is hoped that out of 
this meeting will come a permanent or- 
ganization which will co-ordinate and 
unify the beekeepers’ organizations of 
this great territory. The problem under 
primary discussion will be that of mar 
keting. However, other very important 
projects will be discussed, such as freight 
rates, the certification of honey as a con 
dition for interstate shipment, our rela- 
tionship to the American Honey Produc- 
ers’ League, inspection methods in dis- 
ease-control, and research in beekeeping, 
especially with reference to the United 
States Intermountain Bee Culture Field 
Station. At the present time we are as- 
sured of representation from six states. 
This congress will bring together com- 
mercial beekeepers representing their va 
rious state organizations, officials in api 
culture, commissioners of agriculture, 
marketing specialists, government apicul- 
turists, government marketing experts, 
and representatives from the Federal In- 
termediate Credits Banks. 

This movement is being sponsored by 
the Wyoming Beekeepers’ Association. 
The Wyoming State Department of Ag 
riculture and the University of Wyoming 
are co-operating in handling the meet 
ing. However, without the assistance of 
those interested in the surrounding states, 
which has been graciously and abundant- 
ly given, the congress could not possibly 
hope for the suecess which now seems to 
be assured. We extend to all beekeepers 
or others interested in this congress a 
most cordial invitation to attend. 

The Wyoming Beekeepers’ Association 
in its recent convention adopted amend- 
ment to our apicultural law, and these 
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amendments are now before 
legislature. Two radical 
proposed which will be of interest to 
beekeepers outside our state. The first 
is a provision for burning as the only 
treatment now allowed by an inspector 
when American foul brood is found. This 
will work no serious hardship upon our 
beekeepers, as they will, for the most 
part, become their own inspectors and 
have the disease cleaned up before the 
inspector arrives. The second provision 
is to make possible the importation of 
bees on combs from bee-disease-free ter- 
ritory which is certified for a period of 
two years by the State Apiary Inspector. 

These two steps are taken as our fulfill- 
ment of the wishes, as expressed in spirit 
and action, of the southern delegation at 
the American Honey Producers’ League 
convention at Cincinnati. We have given 
in full measure all they have asked, and 
have done so in a spirit of friendliness 
and co-operation, in the face of the 
scathing denouncements of our Wyoming 
beekeepers which have been coming from 
the South during the past months. We 
feel that we have done our full duty 
and will be greatly disappointed if our 
southern friends do not meet us upon the 
common ground of compromise. 


our state 
changes are 


Laramie, Wyo. C. L. Corkins. 
In Arkansas—2" December 25 we 


had a four-inch snow, 
thus giving us the first white Christmas 
for years. During the last months of 
1926 we received much rain, which, to- 
gether with the snow, has resulted in 
much moisture in the ground. The elo- 
ver and other honey plants are in excel- 


lent condition. We should expect a goo 
crop of package bees and honey this 
year. 

Our springs for the last three years 
have indeed been late and cold. Should 


we be governed by the average, we have 
already received our share of cold, there- 
fore we should expect an early spring. 
Today (January 7) is a beautiful day, 
warm, and the bees are busy searching 
for maple and hickory sap, and the birds 
and hens are singing as though spring 
had already arrived. 

Honey has not moved in the markets 
of.this state this winter as in the past. 
I am at a loss to know the reason. Is it 
the price of sugar? Is it certification 
talk? or is it that the body has not de- 
manded so rich a food in the sweet line? 
One of my customers, a merchant who 
sold five eases of five-pound pails during 
the fall and winter of 1925-26, was un- 
able to sell one case during the fall and 
winter of 1926-27. He tells me that he is 
not selling syrup, so it appears that there 
is a dull sale of all spreads, 
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The South has a broad field for devel- 
opment in apiculture, and should in time 
become a big factor in the production of 
the finer grades of honey by supplying 
bees and queens to the honey producers 
in the North during April and May. This 
is by no means a small business now, and 
it will grow as reliable and dependable 
men are found in the South to increase 
production along this line. 


Elba, Ark. J. V. Ormond. 


* * * 


In North Carolina 


in its 


Beekee pin g 
herea@bouts is 
most dormant state so far as the 
actual activity of the bees is concerned. 
Still there is seareely a week that there 
are not two or more days that the bees 
get out, and when they do they seem to 
find both honey and pollen to some ex- 
tent, especially in the better “wild 
ranges.” The fact is, that what commer- 
cial beekeeping there is in this state de- 
pends primarily on the “wild flora” for 
commercial honey, that gathered from 
“farm flora” being left pretty generally 
for winter stores. 

Bees generally in this state went into 
winter quarters in pretty good condition, 
but the cold thus far has been rather 
extreme both in low temperatures anid 
the continuance of these “cold snaps.” 
This, coupled with the fact that winter 
packing is very little practiced in North 
Carolina, leaves an open and anxious 
question as to just how gratifying the 
spring count will be. Still, those who 
find that the extreme weathér conditions 
are causing the bees to make too heavy 
inroads on their stores can find oppor 
tunity now and again to seek out those 
too light hives and give them a bit more 
honey, the safest practice in this case 
being, it seems, to pour the warm honey 
into empty combs and hang them in the 
hive, taking care that the entrance is so 
closed as to prevent robbers from rush- 
ing in. 

A number of the larger beekeepers 
still have considerable honey on hand, 
and those who undertake the sale of their 
honey either to jobbers or direct to the 
retail grocers are resuming their activi- 
ties after the Christmas holidays. Re- 
ports generally right up to the holidays 
were that sales were very good. How 
ever, there is the difficulty that while 
a number of sections produced very good 
crops in the East, in spite of the general 
eastern Carolina short yield, the sour- 
wood and other yields in the West seem 
to have been especially heavy, so that 
there has been considerably more North 
Carolina honey to be sold and absorbed 
by the retail trade than usual. 

Reverting to beekeeping conditions in 
this state, the work of having an eye to 
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the bee-vyard food 
equipment for the 
seeing to it that 


supplies, preparing 
coming season, and 
bee-yards are safely 
fire-proofed, are the larger tasks that 
must demand the attention of the bee 
keepers at this season. Fireproofing is 
especially important for the reason that 
forest fires constitute special hazards, 
not only during the winter. but in spring 
and fall as well. W. J. Martin. 

Wilmington, N. C. 


* om * 


In Southern Indiana 1st season, 
as a general 
rule, was the worst we have experienced 
in years. Drought in the early spring 
and continuous rains in summer and fall 
caused a failure of the honey crop. Some 
beekeepeprs report a complete failure and 
the bees short of stores. The honey flow 
was rather spotted, however, for some 
beekeepers report a fair crop. The abun 
dant rains have made all honey plants 
thrive as never before, and every weed 
and plant that secretes nectar and those 
that do not are looking very prosperous 
and have “waxed exceeding fat.” White 
clover seldom gives us much of a flow, 
but last year the seed germinated well 
and the young clover grew in abundance 
and promises to give us a crop next sea 
son. As a rule, bees went into winter 
quarters short of stores, and there will 
probably be a heavy winter loss. The 
weather has been quite severe thus far, 
and bees are consuming large quantities 
of stores. There has been a blanket of 
snow which has protected the clover. 
The movement of honey is rather slow. 
It has appeared to me that honey is slow 
ly losing out in the food race. This may 
seem pessimistic, but people buy the 
things that are advertised. As most 
other things are advertised, they are sold; 
and as people can eat only so much, the 
advertised foods are sold. Honey is the 
only natural sweet, and the human race 
would be better off if there was no other 
concentrated sweet sold. But people do 
not know this, and to tell them would 
cost millions of dollars in advertising. 
We are fortunate that others do some 
advertising for us and if it were not for 
such men as Kellogg, and the health mag 
azines, we would be in a far worse condi 
tion. What the beekeepers need is a 
Moses who will lead us in the right di 
rection, so we can organize and adver 
tise our honey and have proper distribu 
tion. Jay Smith. 
Vincennes, Ind. 


' The weather in west- 
In Manitoba ern Canada at this 
date (January 4) is quite unusual. We 
had a cold spell in the middle of Decem- 
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ber, but during the holidays we have 
scarcely had a below-zero reading. The 
ground is well covered with snow, which 
is very desirable at this time of year to 
prevent soil drifting. 

The most discussed subject at this time 
here is a lawsuit that one of our beekeep- 
has on his hands. His bees, which 
were situated in an apiary seventy-five 
yards from the highway, are charged with 
flying out and deliberately stinging a 
team of horses to death. The reports on 
the case so far are confusing, but a jury 
will deal with the evidence on next Fri- 
day. The horses were killed—there is no 
mistake about that; but the driver does 
not speak English, and from his brother’s 
report he pretty nearly reached the point 
where his chances of learning it were 
pretty slim. However, he is all right now 
and full of fight. The question as to 
who will lose those horses will be decided 
in court. 


ers 


The other subject of interest is our an- 
nual convention, which should be a ree- 
ord-breaker. With a good crop of honey, 
sold at a better price than last year (from 
the reports we are receiving it is now all 
out of the hands of the producers), en- 
thusiasm is running higher than at this 
time last yearé 

During the early part of last month | 
had a very enjoyable trip to the Illinois 
and Wisconsin conventions. To visit a 
country where pears and other fruit are 
seen in heaps on the ground looks mighty 
good to a fellow from the North. Be- 
lieve me, there isn’t much fruit going to 
waste in this province, where the poorest 
cooking apples sell at $2.00 a basket when 
they are cheapest. There isn’t any ques- 
tion as to why our honey market is good 
when we have so little fruit to compete. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. L. T. Floyd. 


* * « 
chi Bees seem to be win 
In Michigan tering well, although: 


they have had no opportunity to fly since 
cold weather set in. The present pros 
pects for clover are good enough to make 
a cheerful outlook for next summer’s 
crop, provided the remainder of the win- 
ter is favorable for the bees. 

There is little change in the honey 
market. Honey continues to move slow 
ly, although not with normal strength. It 
is expected that the demand will be 
stronger now that industries have resum 
ed operations. In Michigan there is a 
noticeable reaction on the demand for 
honey as soon as the big factories lay off 
men. 

At the winter meeting the Michigan 
Beekeepers’ Association took action to 
found a library of beekeeping literature 
at Michigan State College in honor of 
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Prof. A. J. Cook, who, as far as is known, 
gave the first course of instruction in 
beekeeping in any state college in 1871, 
and whose investigations and writings 
place him among the leaders in apicul- 
tural development. 

Prof. F. B. Fabian, of the Bacteriology 
Department, Michigan State College, has 
for several years been working with the 
organisms associated with the spoilage of 
honey. At first he had much difficulty in 
getting cultures, but improved methods 
have yielded interesting data. It would 
hasten the progress of the investigation 
if beekeepers were to send Prof. Fabian 
samples of spoiled honey for examina- 
tion. 

The winter meeting of the Michigan 
Beekeepers’ Association was marked by 
somewhat smaller attendance than usual, 
but it was noticeable that those present 
were, with practically no exception, com- 
mercial beekeepers of the older group. In 
fact, some of those who had not attended 
recent meetings were present. There 
was no evidence of pessimism in the dis- 
cussions, and, in spite of reports, we 
have not heard of beekeepers’ outfits for 
sale in larger number than usual, with no 
large outfits offered. 

A Battle Creek candy firm is introduce 
ing a new candy bar sweetened with hon- 
ey. We hope it will be successful, not 
alone because of the increased consump- 
tion of honey in its manufacture, but also 
because its advertisements will help to 
keep the word honey before the public 
eye. R. H. Kelty. 

East Lansing, Mich. 

. * + 

In Minnesota This is the dull sea- 

son in beekeeping as 
far as actual work with bees 
ed, but it can be made very profitable to 
those who are anxious to become live 
beekeepers. In the first place there are 
our bee journals to be read. Many of us 
have little time for that in summer, and 
we have to catch up in winter. With 
the high-grade articles that appear every 
month it is impossible for a man to be 


is coneern- 


up to date unless he keeps censtantly 
posted on what is going on in the bee 
world. Then there are supers to clean, 


frames to be made, tools to be repaired, 
and everything arranged handy for 
spring and summer use. Then the cellar 
must be watched to see that the bees are 
wintering right. 

The honey market in Minnesota is 
down to the lowest levels in the history 
of the Northwest. Sweet clover is be- 
ginning to show its influence. There is 
no use of complaining or ignoring the 
facts—we are facing a readjustment in 
the marketing of honey; for the sweet- 
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clover producer, who is with us to stay, about wintering conditions at this tim: 
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per colony and his overhead expense is if we must worry, by all means let us 
emall t eon pared with that borne th o it in October, and then do all we ea 
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have | ey nd manv enrs have take! mentioning extracted honey. Let us for 
the diteh b iv of na change from the vet the term “strained” whet speakir 0 
heat paths ot honey produeed under modern condi 
Bees appear to be wintering normally, ' 
: . " tions, for the term does not sound good 
but of course the winter is still quit y ere ss ; 4 
e who has really seen “strained ho 


“young.” and much may happen before 
April 15. But as I have frequently stated, 
there is not a single reason for worrying Markham, Ontario. J. L. Byer. 


ev” and its manner of production. 
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Candy People [ am inclosing a view 
Help Advertise of a billboard adver 
Honey tisement of Collins’ 
Honey Seotch candy 

kel in Chicago. “Something more 
sweetness wholesome,” is the 


av the Collins Candy Company is ad 
ising Honey Scotch candy on bill 

all around in Chicago. The Col 

Candy Company, like the Kellogg 
Company, is doing good turn for the 
ekcepers, Beekeep rs and their friends 


DUN 


their 


bees 


the fruit-growers, at 


rent colonies of 


men will urge 
winter meeti 


near-by 


ngs, to 
apiarists at a 


nn . } 
There is « noug’ 


from suggested 


rental of $5 per colony. 


orchard acreage in the fruit belt to re 
qu mit i colonic f ( than 
we available, and if the fruit men will 
do their part in stopping the use f a 
schical sprays during the blooming sea 
son, a new souree of revenue its in sight 
t« t le ekeep 

In the discussion following his sugges 


! 
! 
Gardner stated that there wer: 











} SW t tooth mpts 
n hi one ry shop, and me 
ef nelude the Kellogg packag 
kfast tabl 
( g 11! Geo J. Griesenau 





a=. 4 os 
M. 


(rnardnet! 


Renting Beesto Prof. V. 
Fruit-Growers head of the iculture 
Department, appears 


Michigan 


before the beekeepers at the 
eting to urge closer co-operation he 
veen the honey producers and the fruit 
yrowers. Experimentation, and an inves 


the cause of low vield over 

period of vears for some of the best 
varieties of Michigan apples, have econ 
Prof. Gardner that many hortieul 
could greatly improve the yield 
of their orchards by 


tigation into 


vineed 
turists 
colonies 
of bees during the blooming season. Ae 
the Horticulture Extension 


agg 
moving in 


cordingly, 





pirnetie ly i well-informed fruit vreo 
h ' using p mm spray while the 
are n bloom The oubl om 
! tl small orehardist vho ad not 
] sufficient juipment spray proy 
, or the spraying outfit for hire whieh 
is chiefly interested in the fee, 
Kast I Mich R. H. Kelty 
es & o————" 
Great Honey- We have been much 


Producing Region amused at some at 


tacks upon the new 
lv established United States Intermoun 
tain Bee Culture Field Station at Lara 
mie, Wyoming. The arguments presented 


against it seem to be largely confined to 
the statement that the beekeeping indus 
try in the region does not justify the ex 


pense. To some of our misguided broth 
ers we should like to give the informa 
tion that the annual wholesale value of 
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honey from the states of Montana, Idaho, 
Utah, Colorado, and Wyoming is approx 
imately $10,000,000. Is it asking too much 
of the government to expend $10,000 an 
nually for the protection and develop 
ment of such an industry? I hope it is 
not that peculiar quirk of human nature 
which is commonly ealled jealousy which 
is back of this movement. If by any 
chance it is, we wish the attitude would 
change to one of much-needed support of 
the research activities in bee culture by 
the federal government, and their conse- 
quent expansion into yet more and also 
deserving territory. C. L. Corkins. 
Laramie, Wyo. 








—s A o————— 


When Langstroth I am sending you in 
Lived in this letter a picture of 
Massachusetts the house where Rev. 

L. L. Langstroth lived 
from 75 to 80 years ago when he invented 
the movable-frame hive, at Greenfield, 
Mass. Also a picture of the Congo 
Chureh, at Greenfield, where Mr. Lang 
stroth preached 80 years ago. Our church 
records show L. L. Langstroth was her 
from December, 1843, to February, 1848. 
I think that Mr. lLangstroth’s first 
frames and hives were made at Unele 
William Cary’s woodworking shop at ae 
Colerain, and I am sure that Mr. Cary 
was a great help to Mr. Langstroth. As 
Mr. Crane told at the Medina conven- 
tion, the first frame hive was tried oui 


in Mr. Cary’s bee-vard F. M. Taintor Congo Church, Greenfield, Mass., in whicn 
G = fi ia. M ™ i ar ; . Langstroth preached from 1843 to 184. 
sreennheid, Mass. 








ee 


“Sor rn 


























House at Greenfield, Mass., in which Langstroth lived while located there. 
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JUST 


Editors 


NEWS 





It is estimated that the carry-over of 
Cuba from last year was 
something like 50 to 60 million gallons. 
In 1926 the price was about 3 cents per 
gallon. 

As announced last month, the annual 
meeting of the Ohio State Beekeepers’ 
Association will be held at the Ohio State 
University, Columbus, February 
and 4. 

The Entomological Department of the 
Oklahoma A. and M. College at Still- 
water, Okla., is offering a short course in 
beekeeping beginning February 7 and 
ending February 13. Dr. C. E. Sanborn, 
State Entomologist, Stillwater, Okla., is 
in charge of this short course. 

Mr. R. E. G. MeDonald, of Australia, 
mentioned by Mr. Nolan on page 91 of 
this issue, visited the office of this jour 
nal from January 19 to 22. He is on 
his way to London, his route being via 
Seattle and New York. He is gathering 
information regarding the honey markets 
of the world. 


molasses in 


» » 
my 


The Imperial Zootechnical Experiment 
Station, Japan, has recently published a 


bulletin entitled “Studies on Poisonous 
Honey Plants in Japan,” by Y. Tokuda 
and E. Sumita. It has been found that 


honey from Tripetaleia paniculata, a plant 
which is distributed on the hills and 
mountains in portions of Japan, is mildly 
poisonous, making the solbunl ill but 
never causing death. 

The Maryland Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion recently passed a resolution against 
the “corn sugar” bill and instructed its 
executive officials to present a copy of 
the resolution to each senator and each 
representative, together with the request 
that these lawmakers do all in their pow 
er to prevent the passage of any of these 
bills. The Maryland Beekeepers’ Associ 
ation had previously adopted a similar 
resolution. 

“Wintering Bees in Canada” is the 
title of a new bulletin by C. B. Gooder- 
ham, B. S. A., Dominion Apiarist, Domin- 
ion of Canada. This bulletin not only 
gives definite recommendations for win 
tering bees, but also gives the reasons for 
these recommendations. The Bulletin is 
published by the Department of Agricul- 
ture of Canada, Ottawa, Canada. It is 
no doubt for free distribution in Canada, 
but we do not have information as to how 
it may be obtained by citizens of the 
United States. 

The Department of Entomology, Pur 
due University, Lafayette, Ind., offers a 
short course in beekeeping February 21 





to 24 inelusive. Prof. R. H. Kelty, of 
the Michigan State College of Agricul 


ture, Jay Smith, of queen-rearing fame, 
and Geo. S. Demuth, editor of this jour 
nal, are among the out-of-state speakers 
listed on the program. Further informa 
tion regarding this short course may be 
obtained by writing to the Department 
of Entomology, Purdue University, La 
favette, Indiana. 

The Department of Entomology of 
Michigan State College of Agriculture of 
fers a short course for beekeepers of two 
weeks’ duration, from February 7 to 18. 
While special attention will be given to 
the needs of beginners, the major prob 
lems of commercial beekeepers will re 
ceive full attention. Prof. F. B. Pad- 
dock, State Apiarist of Iowa, will assist 
with the lectures. Further information 
may be had by writing to the Director of 
Short Courses, Michigan State College of 
Agriculture, East Lansing, Mich. 

A new bulletin entitled “Honey Bees 
and How to Raise Them,” by Saustino Q. 
Otanes, has recently been published by 
the Department of Agriculture of the 
Philippine Islands, at Manila, P. I. In 
mentioning the purpose of the bulletin, 
the author explains that there has been 
no popular treatise on honeybees pub 
lished in the Philippines, and that this 
paper has been prepared to supply in 
formation not now accessible to most peo- 
ple on the island. 

The United States Department of Ag 
riculture estimates that sweet clover will 
be one of the leading forage crops of the 
country in 1927. This estimate is based 
upon the plantings that were made last 
spring. The Department explains that 
most of this will be used for pasture or 
for plowing under on account of the ex- 
act requirements for making high-grade 
hay from sweet clover. Most of the hay 
is made from the second-year stock. When 
harvested at the right time, this makes 
excellent hay; but the interval during 
which it is in best condition for hay is 
usually not more than three or four days. 
If cut too early the crop is too sueeu 
lent, making it almost impossible to cure 
without spoiling. If eut too late, the 
stems become coarse and fibrous, and dry 
so slowly that most of the seeds fall off 
before the hay can be put into the barn. 
However, excellent hay can be made from 
sweet clover by cutting it the first fall 
following the spring planting. In good 
seasons and on moist soil two cuttings of 
excellent hay may be obtained in August 
and September. Such hay is comparable 
in every way with good alfalfa hay. 
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GLEANED BY ASKING 


Geo. S.Demuth 








Moisture Ccncenses Within Hive 

Question I have 50 colonies of bees in the 
basement under my honey-house, and there 
seems to be too much water draining out of 
the hives. There is water on the alighting- 
boards all the time. The temperature stands 
from 43° to 45° all the time. Is this too warm? 

Minnesota E. P. White. 

Answer.—-There are several factors 
which may bring about condensation of 
moisture in the hive, such as restlessness 
on the part of the bees, too low a cellar 
temperature, and excessive dampness of 
the air in the cellas. When bees become 
restless on account of consuming poor 
(which cause an accumulation of 
indigestible matter in the intestines) 
this greater activity causes them to eat 
more, which in time results in more mois- 
ture being given off. The air within the 
hive then becomes saturated with mois- 
ture, bringing about condensation unless 
the cellar is warm and dry. There may 
also be condensation even when the win 
ter stores are good and the bees are quiet, 
if the temperature of the cellar is too 
low. In this case the walls of the hive 
become so cold that the moisture is con- 
densed on them and finally the water runs 
out at the entrance. This ean be ecor- 
rected by raising the cellar temperature 
a few degrees so that the temperature of 
the walls of the hive will be above the 
point which causes condensation. Again, 
if the air in the cellar is nearly saturated 
with moisture, the moisture from the 
hive does not pass out readily and may 
accumulate to such an extent that con- 
densation takes place. This ean be reme- 
died by ventilation except during a warm 
damp spell of weather. During the lat 
ter part of the winter it is sometimes dif 
ficult to raise the cellar temperature so 
that the walls of the hive will be above 
the dew-point without causing the bees 
to become so active that many of them 
fly out of the hive. A little experiment- 
ing will indicate what temperature should 
be maintained during the latter part of 
the winter. 

Cause of Granulation 

Question Please tell me in non-technical 
terms just why honey granulates and the 
changes that occur in granulation. 

New Jersey. John Conner. 

Answer.-—Well-ripened honey is com- 
posed, chemically speaking, of two sugars 
in about equal proportion. These are lev- 
ulose and dextrose. Levulose does not 
crystallize readily, while dextrose does. 
When honey granulates it is the dextrose 
which erystallizes, while the levulose re 
mains liquid to a large extent and fills 
the spaces between the crystals of dex- 
trose. This is what gives to honey its 
peculiar granular appearance and pre- 


stores 


vents it from heecoming a solid mass lik« 
rock eandy. Honey granulates (or, rath 
er, the dextrose in honey crystallizes) 
beeause honey is a super-saturated solu 
tion. That is, there is so little water in 
it and so much sugar that it can not stand 
long in the liquid form under certain 
conditions. Granulation may be hasten 
ed by stirring the honey or moving about 
the vessel containing it, and apparently 
rapid changes in temperature hasten 
granulation. It ean also be hastened by 
mixing in a small amount of honey that 
has already granulated, thus adding 
crystals of dextrose causing other crys 
tals to form. In liquid honey that is al- 
most transparent there may be millions 
of minute crystals, even though the 
honey appears to be in a perfectly liquid 
condition. Each of these crystals forms 
a nucleus for the growth of larger crys 
tals. When honey is heated to 160 de- 
grees Fahrenheit these erystals are de- 
stroyed, thus greatly delaying granula- 
tion. This is the reason for heating hon- 
ey when bottling. 

Lowest Temperature Bees Can Endure 

Question.——-What is the lowest temperature 
the bees can stand without perishing? 

British Columbia, Canada. A. Chenuz. 

Answer.—Individual bees become chill 
ed and unable to move if exposed for 
long to a temperature of 45°. Many hees 
become chilled in this way during a win 
ter cleansing flight. They become help 
less in a few minutes if exposed to a 
temperature of 35° to 40°, but will re 
vive if warmed up later. They will live 
for several days at a temperature of 40°, 
although stiff with cold and apparently 
dead. Often an entire cluster becomes 
thus chilled when no more food is avail 
able in the hive, but if found in time such 
a colony, apparently dead, can be revived 
by taking the hive into a warm room 
and feeding the bees as soon as some of 
them revive. They ean not live longer 
than a few days in this chilled condition. 
However, in a colony bees can endure 
extremely low temperatures because the) 
generate heat and raise the temperature 
of the entire cluster high enough to pre 
vent any bees from’ becoming chilled 
They can do this as long as they have 
food and sufficient vitality left to carry 
on heat generation, even though the tem 
perature outside may be 50° or more be 
low zero. 

Bitter Taste in Honey 

Question My bees stored some honey last 
fall that has a bitter taste, so much so that it 
is not saleable unless this bitter taste can be 
removed. Is there any preparation or process 
that can be used to remove it? A. E. Hill, 

South Carolina, 





tu 
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Answer.—There is no way known for 
removing a bitter taste from honey that 
is practical. If you can not find a mar- 
ket for this honey for baking or manu- 
facturing purposes it may be best to keep 
it to feed to the bees next spring, when 
it will be used up in brood-rearing. This 
honey is probably ‘as good for brood- 
rearing as honey of better quality. This 
may be the best use to which you can 
put it. 


Definition of Beekeeping Terms 
Question.—Which word, apiarist or apicul 
turist, should be applied to a person engaged 
in beekeeping who cares for and sells the out- 
put of the apiary himself, and who has con- 
siderable knowledge of the business. 
New Jersey. I. P. Wolverton. 
Answer.—According to the Century 
Dictionary, an apiarist is one who keeps 
an apiary; one who keeps bees, or studies 
the nature of bees; a beekeeper or bee- 
master, while an apiculturist is one who 
engages in apiculture for the breeding, 
care, and improvement of bees. The 
word apiarist is the one usually used to 
designate a person engaged in beekeep- 
ing, while the word apiculturist is often 
applied to one versed in beekeeping in a 
broader sense, the distinction, if any, be- 
ing in the breadth of meaning of the 
terms. Thus the hired man who takes 
charge of an apiary may be an apiarist, 
while one who is versed in the various 
phases of beekeeping, and especially one 
who is earrying on research work in 
breeding or some other problem in the 
culture of bees, is an apiculturist. 
Yield of Honey Per Acre from Sweet Clover 
Question.—How much honey per acre or per 
colony in a 75-colony yard could I get from 


sweet clover pasture if fairly good? 
Ontario. G. F. Marsh. 
Answer.—So many factors enter into 


this problem that it is impossible to give 
a definite answer. If the acreage is so 
small as to be sufficient only to furnish 
75 colonies of bees a living, there would 
be no surplus. On the other hand, if the 
acreage in the vicinity of the apiary is 
beyond a certain limit, the yield would 
not be increased. For instance, if 100 
acres of sweet clover should furnish all 
that an apiary of 75 colonies could take 
care of, the yield would not be increased 
if there were several hundred acres in the 
vicinity. If weather conditions are favor- 
able for nectar-secretion and the colo 
are in good condition, 75 colonies 
within reach of 100 to 200 acres of sweet 
clover should be able to store a large 
amount of honey—probably 300 or 400 
pounds per colony; but if weather condi- 
tions are unfavorable or the colonies are 
out of eondition, the amounts would, of 
course, be less. On page 225 of the April, 
1926, issue of this journal is a report to 
the effect that 10,000 pounds of surplus 
honey was gathered from an 18-acre field 


nies 


. June. 
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of sweet clover in North Dakota by 100 
colonies. A beekeeper in western Ohio 
last season moved 60 colonies to a 20-acre 
field of yellow sweet clover, resulting in 
an average of something like 250 pounds 
per colony when no other nectar-bearing 
plants were in bloom within flying dis- 
tance of the apiary. The number of blos 
soms on an acre of luxuriant sweet clo- 
ver is so enormous that it may be neces- 
sary for beekeepers to revise their ideas 
in regard to the acreage necessary to 
yield a crop of honey from this plant. 
Large Hives to Prevent Swarming 

Question.—I was reading lately of a man 
who uses 12-frame hives who claims that his 
bees do not often swarm. What do you think 
of this? C. Rice. 

Pennsylvania. 

Answer.—-So much depends upon the 
character of the location and season that 
it is impossible to lay down any definite 
rules as to swarming in the case of any 
style of hive. In general, colonies in 
large brood-chambers are not so much in- 
clined to swarm as colonies in small ones. 
However, exactly the reverse may be 
true in some cases. For instance, if a 
colony in a large hive is below normal in 
strength in the spring and begins stor 
ing honey in the brood-chamber instead 
of in the super, or if the character of the 
season is such that the honey flow is slow, 
thus inducing the bees to store in the 
brood-chamber instead of in the super, it 
sometimes happens that swarming is even 
worse in large brood-chambers than in 
smaller ones, because in the latter the 
honey goes into the super, leaving the 
brood-chamber free for brood-rearing. On 
the other hand, the character of the sea- 
son may be such that there is less swarm- 
ing in the large hive. In using the stand 
ard ten-frame hive it often happens that 
skillful management of the supers, by 
which each newly added super of empty 
combs is placed directly over the ex- 
ciuder, a condition is created in which 
there is less tendency -to swarm than if 
a larger brood-chamber is used having a 
rim of honey between the brood and the 
newly added super. 

Time to Install Package Bees 

Question.—During what month is it best to 
buy equipment and install one-pound packages 
of bees with queens in order to increase my 
apiary next season? J. A. Blettner. 

Indiana. 

Answer.—For your locality (central 
Indiana) package bees should be install- 
ed about the middle of April in a normal 
season. It requires about six weeks for 
a package to build up to full strength 
ready for the honey flow, which in your 
locality should begin about the first of 
It is not advisable to install one- 
pound packages for honey production. 
Two-pound packages give much better 
results, 
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While it is possible to secure just as 
much honey from a colony of bees by 
waiting before purchasing until the bees 
begin to store honey faster than they use 
it in the spring or early summer, the be- 
ginner who does not already have his 
colonies would miss many interesting 
things by doing this. In the southern 
tier of states beginners should procure 
their colonies this month if they do not 
already have them. Further north they 
should be procured not later than March 
or April, while in the northern tier of 
states it is not necessary to have the bees 
until about the first of May or even later. 
However, in the North the beginner who 
is willing to take a little chance on his 
colonies coming through the winter in 
good condition, and who will use a little 
care in selecting colonies to be purchased, 
picking out those which have the largest 
cluster of bees and whose hives are heavy 
with honey, will learn many interesting 
things by bringing his colonies home 
where he can study them during the re- 
mainder of the winter. 

Care of Bees During Winter 

Bees that were given the proper atten 
tion last fall need but little if any care 
during the winter. In the South, where 
they can fly freely every few days, the 
most important thing is to see that they 
have plenty of food to carry them 
through until the flowers again begin to 
supply nectar. Each colony should have 
at this time not less than 25 pounds of 
honey. In many cases this is not enough 
to earry-the colony through the winter 
and spring, 40 or 50 pounds sometimes be- 
ing needed if the spring is cold and back- 
ward. In the North, colonies that have 
an abundant supply of honey, good-sized 
clusters which occupy not less than five 
or six of the spaces between the combs, 
and which are well protected by double- 
walled hives, need practically no atten- 
tion during the winter. If any attention 
is needed it is that of seeing that the en- 
trance is kept open and not clogged by 
dead bees or by ice forming over it. 

While the literature on beekeeping ad- 
vises against disturbing bees in winter, 
the beginner should take a forbidden 
peep into the hive from time to time for 
the sake of the information and inspira- 
tion to be had in this way. It does but 
little if any harm to take off the packing 
at the top of the hive and gently lift the 
eover to see the winter eluster, or, in the 
case of box hives, to tip the hive and 
look in from below. However, the cover 
should not be taken off if there is no 
packing above it, since this would break 


the seal the bees have used to elose 
eracks between cover and hive body, 
With no packing abeve, this would per 
mit air currents that would chill the 
bees. 

How Bees Keep Warm in Winter 

During cold weather the bees of a eol- 
ony huddle together in a somewhat 
spherical cluster. As the temperature 
goes down the cluster becomes more com 
pact, at least in the outer portion, and as 
the temperature rises it again expands. 
It is surprising what a small space a 
large number of bees will occupy during 
cold weather. Not only do they occupy 
the spaces between the combs, but they 
occupy the vacant cells in the comb with- 
in the cluster. While the bees on the 
outside of the cluster may be perfectly 
quiet, those on the inside are more or less 
active if the weather is very cold, this ac- 
tivity being their method of generating 
heat for the colony. As long as food is 
available and the vitality of the bees is 
not exhausted they are able to keep up 
the necessary temperature within the clus 
ter, even though the outside temperature 
may be 30° or 40° below zero. 

During a long cold spell it sometimes 
happens that all of the honey enveloped 
by the eluster is consumed and the clus 
ter is not able to move to envelope new 
stores. Unless the outside temperature 
rises in time to permit the cluster to 
move, the bees will perish, even though 
a good supply of honey may be in the 
hive. This does not often oceur in well- 
provisioned hives that are well protect 
ed, since strong colonies in well-protected 
hives manage to keep in contact with the 
honey even through protracted cold 
spells. 

The beginner will be interested in not 
ing the instinet of the honeybee to save 
its energy to the utmost degree during 
the winter. It is only by doing this that 
colonies are able to survive the long win 
ters of the North. The normal span of 
life of the honeybee during the active 
season is only six to ten weeks. During 
the summer the rapid death rate in the 
colony is made up by a rapid birth rate; 
but in winter, when extensive brood-rear 
ing can not well be carried on, the pres 
ervation of the colony depends upon the 
prolongation of life of individuals to sev 
eral times the normal span. This is done 
by an almost uncanny conservation of 
energy. The individuals are not only 
willing but apparently extremely anxious 
to give up their ordinary life activity 
and sternly devote themselves to the one 
problem of prolonging life as though they 
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understood that it is only by each indi- 
vidual’s saving its energy to the utmost 
that the colony is able to survive until 
weather conditions again become such 
that young bees can be reared in large 
numbers, thus perpetuating the life of 
the colony. This is truly a wonderful 
example of co-operation brought about 
by stern necessity. In our ignorance of 
how this remarkable order of things is 
brought about in the bee colony, we des 
ignate it as the working of instinct. 

Quiescence Not Always Maintained 

This extreme quiescence, by which the 
hees are able to prolong their lives far 
beyond the normal span, can not always 
be maintained. In the North, where bees 
may be confined to their hives for sev 
eral months without a cleansing flight, 
they may become restless because they 
are not able to void their feces, which, 
under normal conditions, they do only 
outside the hive. If the honey they con 
sume is of good quality, so that practic 
ally all of it is digestible, and the hives 
are so well protected that the bees are 
not compelled to eat much, the bees can 
endure confinement without a cleansing 
flight for as much as five or six months; 
but if the honey is poor in quality or 
the hive is poorly protected, or both, the 
bees may become so restless on account 
of aeecumulated feces that they wear 
themselves out rapidly, not to keep warm 
but beeause they are uncomfortable. 
Nothing but a good cleansing flight will 
relieve this condition. In the North, Feb- 
ruary is usually a critical time in colonies 
wintered out of doors. If they can have 
at least one good cleansing flight during 
this month they usually winter well, even 
though the stores are not of the best 
quality; but if the weather does not per- 
mit a eleansing flight during this month, 
only those having good stores can winter 
well. Bees wintered in the cellar must 
have stores of good quality in order to 
go through the entire winter without a 
cleansing flight. 

In the South bees do not remain quiet 
for such long peridds as in the North, on 
account of warm days which cause them 
to break cluster and become quite active. 
In many eases in the South the bees will 
he better off without so many winter 
flights. However, the wear and tear on 
hee life brought about by this winter ac- 
tivity is replaced much earlier in the 
South by the rearing of young. Since 
much winter activity and brood-rearing 
cause the bees to consume large amounts 
of honey, it is especially important in 
the South to see that each colony is sup- 
plied with an abundance of honey during 
the winter and spring. 

Dead Bees at Hive Entrance 

Beginners are sometimes alarmed to 
find many dead bees in front of the hive 
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entrance or accumulated on the floor of 
the hive during the winter. In many 
cases this is only the result of the normal 
death rate of the colony. During the 
summer the bees die in the field or are 
earried out of the hive so that no dead 
bees accumulate; but in the winter some 
times a large number accumulate before 
the bees are able to carry them out. On 
a warm day they will sometimes take out 
a large number and drop them in front 
of the hive. 

In single-walled hives the death rate 
is larger than in double-walled or well 
protected hives. The number of dead 
bees accumulating in front of the hives 
depends also upon the proportion of old 
bees in the colony in the fall. If most 
of them are young in the fall, few will 
die during the winter. But if a large pro- 
portion are old, of course many will die 
during the winter. It sometimes happens 
that so many dead bees accumulate on 
the floor of the hive that the entrance is 
blocked by them. When this happens the 
dead bees should be raked out by means 
of a wire with a hook bent on the end. 

Sometimes the entrance is closed by ice 
during a sleet storm. While this may do 
no harm as long as the bees are clustered 
and do not discover that they are im 
prisoned, it is not safe to leave the en 
trances thus sealed for long. At least a 
small opening should be made in the ice 
if it forms in this way. The entrance 
should be reduced during winter to an 
opening about % by 1% inches. 

In regions where there is much snow 
the hives are sometimes entirely buried 
beneath the snow. In many eases it is 
decidedly beneficial to have the hives 
thus covered and protected from the cold 
winds. There is no danger of the bees 
smothering when the hives are covered 
with snow so long as the snow is loose 
and does not form ice at the entrance. 
When the hives are completely buried un 
der the snow the warm air escaping from 
the entrance often melts the snow, mak- 
ing a large cavity or air-space in front 
of the hive. It is not advisable to shovel 
the snow away under these conditions. 

On bright sunny days in February or 
March bees are sometimes tempted out 
of their hives when the ground is cover 
ed with snow, and become confused in 
the dazzling light. Under such conditions 
many will drop into the snow and become 
chilled so that they are unable to rise 
again. In a large apiary thousands of 
bees may thus become chilled and per- 
ish, the number sometimes being alarm- 
ing to one not accustomed to this. How 
ever, the chilled bees are only a small pro 
portion of those in the colony, and possi 
bly most of these are old bees that would 
scon die anyway, so that the loss may 
not be ‘serious, 
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However, ° ° Other agencies 
though no His Own Life were at work 
credit was due at the time to 
me, Ernest in bring me where 








time became a 
member of our 
Sunday school. 
I shall remem 
ber, as long as 





unto the heavenly vision; 
of Damascus, and at 
the coasts of Judea, 


I live, how he a 

re 2 ‘e . ¢ 6: g 
looked one repentance.—Acts 26:19, 
Sunday morning after he had his nice 


clothes on, face washed, hair eombed, and 
his Sunday shoes shined. He came to 
me with something evidently on _ his 
mind. Pretty soon I said, by way of 
encouragement, “Well, my boy, what is 
it. Let’s hear it.” 

Evidently it was no common matter, 
for he hesitated. Finally he commenced. 


“Pa, what do you think of Sunday 
school?” 
I felt somewhat embarrassed. I at- 


tempted to reply, however, as I usually 
did, presuming on my superior wisdom 
and knowledge of the world. 

“Oh, Sunday are 
enough, I suppose, folks 
them.” 

I did not really want to say 
but I left a little implied to 
that different people have different 
tastes. It was evident that he had not 
quite finished what he had to say, how- 
ever, and that the question was not by 
any means off his little mind. There was 
something coming that was harder for 
him to say, as I could see by his looks. 
But he looked me fairly in the face and 
did his duty like a man. 

“Well, pa, don’t you think it would be 
better for you to go to Sunday school in- 
stead of going up to the store or off into 
the woods and things of that kind?” 

It was a very short sermon and it came 
from a very small preacher, but it hit 
the spot more than any sermon I had 
ever heard. I was in a tight place. Had 
it been anyone else but that boy, the boy 
whom I loved perhaps more than I loved 
my Creator at the time, I should have 
resented such interference. He had done 
his duty like a man and I could not tell 
him that I would do as I pleased. I 
could only answer with downecast eyes, 
“Perhaps it would.” After I had spoken 
the words aloud, I kept saying to myself, 
“Perhaps it would. Perhaps it would.” 
After having relieved his mind of its 
burden he was off, running around at his 
play like any other boy, probably with- 
out any idea that he had for the time 
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a father ought 
be, but his 
question was 
the hardest of 
them all to get 
over. I never 
did get over it. 
It was not many Sundays before I went 
with him to Sunday school, and it was 
not long before I went every Sunday; and 
I have never passed a Sabbath since 
without attending a Sunday school some 
where unless I was ill. 

Did any one tell this boy to say this 
to me? Surely not. His mother was a 
praying woman, but it was not like her 
to do so. However, perhaps someone did 
tell him; and was it not He who said, 





I was not disobedient 
shewed first into them 
and throughout all 


“Suffer little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not?” We read that “a 
little child shall lead them,” also that 
“God hath chosen the weak things of 


the world to confound the things which 
are mighty.” 
A New Kind of Insurance 

3ack in the early 70’s, when I was 
manufacturing jewelry and doing quite 
a good business, a friend of mine, Geo. 
Thompson, a devoted Christian ana one 
of the leading men in the near-by Con- 
grega‘ional church, used to drop in o¢ 
easionally to find how I was getting 
along with my new hobby, the bees. After 
we had become quite well acquainted, he 
‘ame into the store one day and said: 

“Mr. Root, you are beginning to have 
considerable property here.” 

He glanced around at our 
ment and then continued: 

“I suppose you have it well insured?” 

I replied in the affirmative. 

“You have your home insured also?” 

I assented as before. 

“And your life insured 

When I replied as before, he added 
something like this: 

“Mr. Root, I am glad to know it. It 
has been remarked to me that, although 
you are making wonderful progress in 
your work, you are a careful and prudent 
business man. That is right and good. 
Now, may I take the liberty to question 
a little further?” 

I laughingly replied, “Go ahead, friend 
Thompson, I am glad to see you inter- 
ested in my welfare, and I shall take 
pleasure in answering any question you 
choose to ask.” 
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Up to this point in the conversation I 
had no intimation of what he had in 
mind. So far as I ean reeall, he said 
something like this: 

“Mr. Root, you are managing admir 
ably for the things of this world, but 
what insurance have you for the world 
to come? What provision have you made 
for the home over there?” He pointed 
up as he said this. 

Although a very busy man at the time 
with bees and the little factory, watch 
repairing, selling gocds, ete., his remark 
kept ringing in my ears. The thought 
kept coming up like this: How about 
that “home over there,” the unseen world 
to which we all are hastening? What 
had I done about treasure in heaven? 
What progress was being made in that 
direction? I was foreed to admit that a 
frank and honest answer would have 
been, “Nothing doing.” 

I remember vividly the Sunday morn 
ing when I went to Sunday school. ! 
presume this was two or three years 
later, after 1 had turned over a new leaf. 
The superintendent put me in the men’s 
Bible class. My friend Thompson was 
the teacher. I remember wondering how 
it was that I had never before become in 
timately acquainted with the members of 
that class. They were good, bright men, 
and my heart warmed toward them all. 
In fact, it was at a time when I was just 
beginning to love humanity and God, the 
great Creator. At the close of the les- 
son the teacher took out a little book and 
called the roll. At that time it was the 
custom to give the number of regular at 
tendants and also the number of visitors. 
My good friend had his pencil raised 
from the book a little, and said, “Mr. 
Root, shall I enroll you as a regular at- 
tendant of our class, where you know 
you will be most welcome, or shall I put 
you down as a visitor today?” 

How well I remember the kindly look 
he gave me! I hesitated a little. It was 
a crisis in my life. God only knows how 
grave a erisis it was. Years of anxiety 
and years of turmoil, contrasted with 
years of joy and happiness, hung on my 
decision. You know I have been im- 
pulsive all my life. I finally replied un 
der sudden impulse: 

“Friend Thompson, you may put me 
down as a regular attendant; and, God 
helping me, I am going to Sunday school 
hereafter every week in my life.” 

I do not know what he wrote down in 
that little book. It is probably lost by 
this time. -But I do remember I felt trou- 
bled about it right away afterward. Not 
only my good friend, but nearly a dozen 
others had heard my declaration; and 
above all and incomparably more than 
all, God had heard it. I had ealled on 
him to witness my pledge or vow that | 
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intended to go to Sunday school from 
that time on every week of my iife. IL 
had not only stepped through, but had 
put up the bars behind me. There was no 
retreat. I could not well ask him and the 
good friends I met on that momentous 
Sunday to let me reeall those hasty 
words. There was nothing to do but to 
push forward, and as I pushed forward 
my footsteps grew lighter and happier 
every day of my life. To be consistent, 
my pledge also included the preaching 
service morning and evening. There have 
been times during all these years when I 
was too sick to go to church. Sometimes 
I ventured to go when the rest of the 
family remonstrated, but I always felt 
hetter after going to church, Sunday 
school, or prayer-meeting. 
Starting Another Sunday School 

On the railroad, about five miles from 
Medina, there was a small settlement 
which in 1877 consisted principally of 
three saloons and secondarily of various 
shops and houses grouped about them. 
A quarter of a mile out of town there 
was a small red schoolhouse where were 
held all public gatherings that were un 
suited to the accommodations of the sa 
loon. There were no religious meetings 
of any kind in the town, and no one went 
to any meeting on Sunday. A ecireuit 
preacher held a meeting in the school 
house every Sabbath afternoon; but, as 
his church consisted of only four mem 
bers, the people in town had never at 
tended, probably because they did not 
know there was such a meeting. Well, 
we had a temperance meeting there one 
Sabbath afternoon, and the house was not 
only well filled but many congregated on 
the outside around the doors and win- 
dows. So many were unable to get in 
that we decided to hold another meeting 
in a near-by grove two weeks from that 
time. 

On the appointed day when I arrived I 
found a large gathering, but the people 
were seattered about in little groups; 
and, as on the former occasion, they kept 
up a regular buzz of talk among them 
selves, reminding me of a good-sized col 
ony of bees that had been queenless for 
some time. It made no difference who 
the speaker was, they seemed to have 
but little respect for his feelings. Final 
ly a very plain outspoken member of our 
party ventured to remonstrate with them, 
and a group of large boys who were 
barefooted and in their shirtsleeves talk- 
ed back at him rather defiiantly. I felt 
a little troubled at this, for I had pretty 
well decided in my own mind that a Sab- 
hath school was just what was needed in 
that community. The mayor of our town 
then gave a scathing rebuke to the bare 
footed six-footers whe confronted him. 
These boys had been drinking. Very 
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likely they had been furnished with beer 
purpose that they might go to the 
meeting and make a disturbance. This 
I looked upon as one of Satan’s plans, 
and I felt that it was our duty as Chris 
tian people to consider the boys more as 
objects of pity than of blame. Of course 
a fight was what a large portion of the 


audience doubtless would have liked to 
see; but our minister, with several oth 
ers who were present, approached the 


boys and succeeded in partly pacifying 
them. 

Among the boys was one particularly 
troublesome, a powerfully built, broad 
shouldered specimen of humanity, with 
his face flushed from the drink. It seemed 
as idle to attempt to intimidate him by 
threats as it would be to drive a two 
story hive of hybrids without smoke. 
With us was a lady who had had consid 
erable experience in teaching in public 
schools as well as teaching Sabbath 
school. To her our minister appealed, 
and then told the boys he had promised 


that she should have respectful atten- 
tion. This she did have so long as she 
spoke. 


Meanwhile I made my arrangements 
for a Sabbath school that very afternoon. 
The house was at my disposal at ones 
and for just as long as I wished it. | 
went back to the boys and invited them 
all to come to Sunday school the next 
Sunday. 

The younger children came regularly, 
but my barefooted Hercules was not so 
easily won. He even declined shaking 
hands the second time, in spite of all 1] 
could say, but finally did consent to go 
to Sunday school; and he brought all his 
comrades with him. They were supplied 


with books and very soon we made the 
house ring with the hymn, “What a 
Friend We Have in, Jesus.” I then ex 


plained that Jesus the friend of 
everybody, high or low, rich or poor, and, 
as | rather expected, “Hercules” asked if 
he was the friend of those who went 
barefooted. | answered as well as I could, 
and when the closed he took my 
hand cordially and promised to come to 
Sunday school every Sunday, and to help 
it along all he could. 

The battle was not over, however, for 
Satan seldom gives up at one or two re- 
buffs. He is sharp and keen, and if you 
begin counting your victory too soon you 
will usually find yourself unexpectedly 
outwitted. I looked in vain for the face 
of my friend the next Sabbath and the 
next, and as he stayed away longer I ha‘ 
a sort of premonition that he would soon- 
er or later be heard from rather unex- 
pectedly. I was anxious to see him, for 
L knew that, if he came, all of his friends 
would be sure to come with him. Finally, 
I met him one day on the street, and 


was 


school 
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soon after he came into my store. I no 
ticed that he seemed particularly taken 
up with a violin that was in the show 
case. This paved the way for an a 
quaintance, for he was a good player, 
and I asked him again to come and help 
with the Sabbath school work. The next 
Sunday when the school was about half 
over, in he eame barefooted and dressed 
in a way that very plainly showed de 
fiance. He was accompanied by half a 
dozen others much in the same 
way, all more or less under the effects of 
beer or something stronger. Even before 
they commenced to talk aloud I 
cluded I had better give my attention to 


dressed 


con 


them instead of to the class I had in 
charge; and when an obscene remark 
spoken aloud struck my ear my face 
burned with indignation. Why should 


whisky prompt to everything that is low 
lived and despicable, and why should it 
seem to strike death blows to everything 
pure and sacred? As could 
conveniently I started the hymn “Hold 
the Fort,” and when the singing cease: 
[ took good care to oceupy all the time 
by the best counsel I could possibly gath 
er on short notice. Whenever the boys 
appeared in the least restless I started 
some hymn that they all knew and thus 
kept things tranquil until they seemed 
to have rather lost or forgotten their 
purpose of interrupting us. 

My friend was on hand promptly next 
Sabbath, and with his feet comfortably 
clothed. After arranging the classes | 
took those in his corner for a Bible class 
and talked earnestly during the greater 


soon as I 


part of the alloted time to draw some 
thing from the lesson of Paul at Cor- 
inth, but it seemed of no avail. All my 


remarks seemed to eall forth nothing but 


listless indifference that most teachers 
have felt so often. Finally I touched 
upon the idea of Paul’s working week 


days and preaching on the Sabbath, and 
then asked them why a minister should 
have $3.00 or $4.00 a day for preaching 
only on the Sabbath and doing nothing 
(?) during the week. I asked the boys if 
they did not have to work hard from 
sunrise until sunset on the farm, and they 
said that they did, and not only that but 
they had to work after sunset, milking, 


ete. This was the first full sentence | 
had been able to draw forth and I felt 
somewhat encouraged. 

Then I asked why a man who taught 


school only about six hours a day should 
have more pay than they did, or whether 
it was really right that he should have 
as much. All were full of attention and 
ready with replies. When I had suc- 
ceeded in getting them to commit them- 
selves fully I explained to them as well 
as I could the reason why some people 


(Continued on page 


113.) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS | 


Notices will be inserted in the classified 
columns for 7c per word. You must say 
you want your advertisement in the classi- 
fied columns, or we will not be responsible 
for errors. For special conditions on bee 
and queen advertising please write us. Copy 
should be received by 15th of preceding 
month to insure insertion. Cash with copy 
if credit has not been established previously. 





REGULAR ADVERTISERS DISCONTINUED 
IN GOOD STANDING 


(Temporary advertisers and advertisers of 
small lots, when discontinued, are not here 
listed. It is only regular advertisers of regu- 
lar lines who are here listed when their adver 
tisements are discontinued when they are in 
good standing.) 


\. A. Beals, Harry W. Beaver, O. W. Bedell, 
J. W. Bittenbender, W. I. Boggs, J. G. Burtis, 
Central Louisiana Apiaries, The Common- 
wealth, S. G. Crocker, Jr., J. F. Diemer, Gilson 
Mfg. Co., A. J. Heard, L. C. House, W. H. 
Laws, J. J. Lewis, Frank Marsalek, C. J. Mor 
rison, Theodore Qualley, N. B. Querin, Walter 


Rink, Irvin A. Stoller, Joe Wadleigh, H. F. Wil 
liams, Illinois Glass Co., Capitol Candy School, 
Plymouth Rock Monthly. 








MT 
HONEY FOR SALE 
CLOVER-BASSWOOD BLEND in new 60’s. 


J. N. Harris, St. Louis, Mich. 
WHITE clover honey in 60-lb. cans. None 


finer. J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M. 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 


FOR SALE—Extracted honey, 
buckwheat. C. N. 





clover, and 


Ballard, Valois, N. 


CLOVER extracted honey in new 60’s. Also 


light amber. W. S. Wiggins, Muir, Mich. 
FOR SALE—Fine quality extracted clover 
honey. Lewis O. Klaty, Carsonville, Mich. 
FOR SALE—Buckwheat honey in 60-pound 


cans, 8c. Robert Conn, Roaring Branch, Pa. 


FINE QUALITY new white honey in 
eans or 5-lb. pails. Ross B. Scott, 
Ind 

CARLOAD Michigan light extracted honey, 
10c per lb. L. S. Griggs, 711 Avon St., Flint, 
Mich. 


BUCKWHEAT honey, also light amber not 


60-lb. 
La Grange, 





mixed with buckwheat. J. L. Faulk, Byron, 
Mich. 

CLOVER extracted or buckwheat. Prices 
free. Roscoe F. Wixson, Sales Dept., Dundee, 
Bs. Me 

FOR SALE—Fine quality clover honey in 
60-lb. cans. Sundberg Bros., Route 3. Fergus 
Falls, Minn. 


FOR SALE—wWater white sweet clover hon- 
ey. North Dakota’s best. Victor Apiaries, Chaf- 
fee, N. D. 


HONEY for sale, any kind, any quantity. 


The John G. Paton Co., 217 Broadway, New 
York City. 

FOR SALE—wWhite clover honey in 60-l!b. 
cans, two to the case. D. R. Townsend, North- 


star, Mich. 
HONEY 


prices. D. 


York City, 


All kinds. Write for samples and 
Steengrafe, 116 Broad St., New 
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CLOVER honey in 60-lb. cans, 5 and 10 lb. 
pails. Sample, 15c. Edw. Hassinger, Jr., Green 
ville, Wis. 


~ FOR SALE—Clover honey in new 60-pound 


tins. Also buckwheat. N. L. Stevens, Venice 
Center, N. Y 
FOR SALE—Buckwheat honey in _ 60-lb. 


cans, two to case, 7%c ib. here. G. M. Brewer, 
Medina, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Michigan clover extracted hon- 
ey in new 60's. Sample, 10c. W. X. Johnston, 
Port Hope, Mich. 

WINKLER'’S choice 
tracted. Write for 
Winkler, Joliet, Ill. 


~ EXTRACTED HONEY FOR SALE—Clover, 


clover ex- 
Edw. A. 


extra fancy 
new low prices. 


buckwheat, any kind of package. C. J. Bald- 
ridge, Kendaia, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—wWell-ripened extracted clover, 


lic, dark, 8c; case lots of 2 60-lb. cans. H. G. 
Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Comb and extracted white clo- 
ver honey. Price on request. Dr. E. Kohn & 
Son, Grover Hill, Ohio. 

FINE, 


lb. cans, 


well-ripened clover honey in new 60 
two in box. Prices on request. Dr. C. 


G. Luft, Fremont, Ohio. 
BEST quality clover and autumn flower 
blend, extracted honey, 12 5-lb. pails, $7.50. 


Fred R. Lance, Portland Mills, Pa. 

FOR SALE—Fine quality clover and buck 
wheat honey in 60-lb. cans, five and ten Ib. 
pails. Ray C. Wilcox, Odessa, N. Y 

SHALLOW frame white comb honey 
white extracted honey. The Colorado 
Producers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 

A NATURAL blend of raspberry and bass 
wood extracted honey. Very fine. Right price 
Sample, 10c. Gelser Bros., Dalton, N. Y. 

CLOVER-BASSWOOD honey blended by the 
bees, heavy-body, thoroughly ripened, in new 
60-lb. cans. Leland Farnsworth, Davison, Mich. 


and 
Honey 


FINE fall mixed honey, 5-lb. pails, $7.20 per 
doz. Fine buckwheat comb, $4.00 per case in 
carrier lots. Paul D. Thompson, Linesville, Pa 

BEST water-white clover honey in new 60's. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Prices on _ request. 


Harry Kirk, 2206 McLeon Ave., New Albany, 
Ind. 
FOR SALE Pure sweet clover honey in 


single cases. Let us 
Sunshine Apiaries, 


earloads or in 
needs. Dakota 
Dak. 

FOR SALE—Choice white and light amber 
Michigan extracted honey in NEW 60-lb. cans, 
case or carload. Sample, 15c. David Running, 
Filion, Mich. 

FOR SALE—Tupelo-gallberry blend, 


light 
amber, extracted honey in 60-pound cans and 


know your 


Amenia, N. 


cases. Thoroughly ripe. Sample, 10c. Porter C. 
Ward, Elkton, Ky. 

FOR SALE—Finest quality clover honey in 
new 60-lb. cans and cases, case or carload. 


Write for prices, stating quantity desired. J. 
D. Beals, Dwight, N. D. 


“CLOVER and BASSWOOD honey blended 


by the bees. ‘Color white, body fine. Prices 
upon request. State amount wanted. W. A. 
Jenkins, Rock Port, Mo, 


HONEY FOR SALE—For the beekeeper hon- 
ey sellers whose supply may be short, we have 
choice honeys that we offer. Write for prices. 
The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 


CLOVER honey in new 60-lIb. cans, 1 to 5 
cases, lle; 5 cases or more, 10%ec per lb.; 5 
Ib. pails, $8.50 per doz.; 10 cases, $8.25 per 
doz. Jos. H. Hoehn, Ottoville, Ohio. 
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HONEY FOR SALE in 60-lb. tins. White 
clover at 12c lb.; white sage at 12c lb.; white 
orange at 13c lb.; extra L. A. sage at llc Ib. 
Hoffman & Hauck, Inc., Ozone Park, ie Me 


HONEY—Large stock extracted. Producers 
who need more, dealers and solicitors, should 
write us about their wants. A. I. Root Co. of 
Chicago, 224 West Huron St., Chicago, IIl. 


HONEY FOR SALE—Buckwheat-clover, de- 
licious, mild flavor, but dark color. New 60-lb. 
cans net, $5.50 each; $10.50 per case of two, 
f. o. b. here. Adams & Myers, Ransomville, 
N. Y 


FOR SALE—Ohio white clover honey, $12.00 
for single case two 60-lb. cans; in 10-case lots, 
$10.80 per case; 12 5-lb. pails, $8.00. Chunk 
honey, 12 5-lb. pails, $10.00. Sample, 15e. F. 
W. Summerfield, Waterville, Ohio. 


WE have a good stock of New York State 
clover honey, flavor excellent, color slightly 
amber, in 60-lb. cans or we can put it up m 
any size package wanted. Five-pound pails our 
specialty. Write for samples and prices. A. 
Root Co. of Syracuse, 124 Williams St., Syra 
cuse, N. Y. 

Ue WW PU 
HONEY AND WAX WANTED 
BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—It is the time 
of year when all our honey-producing friends 
should take note of the following from the 
‘Guarantee and Advertising Conditions’’ of 
Gleanings in Bee Culture: ‘‘We will not guar 
antee any honey buyer's financial responsibil 
ity, and advise all beekeepers to sell for cash 
only or on C. O. D. terms except when the 
buyer has thoroughly established his credit 

with the seller.’ 


BEESWAX wanted 
Joliet, Ol. 


WANTED—Fanecy white-clover comb. E. W. 
Peirce Co., Zanesville, Ohio. 


BEESWAX WANTED Highest market 
prices paid. Cash or in exchange for supplies. 
Write us for quotation before shipping else 
where. The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 


WANTED-—-Shipments of old comb and cap 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest cash 
and trade prices, charging but 5¢ a pound for 
wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl 
and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED A car or less quantity of white 
honey in 60-lb. cans. Mail sample and quote 
lowest cash price for same; also send for my 
cut price circular on cans and pails for honey 
containers. A. W. Smith, Birmingham, Mich. 

BEESWAX WANTED—We are now paying 
very high prices for beeswax, both cash and 
trade Write us for quotation and we will 
be very glad to quote you f. o. b. Hamilton or 
f. o. b. your shipping point. Dadant & Sons, 
Hamilton, Ill. 





Winkler Honey Co.. 


PU COL WU 


FOR SALE 


vreenes “ seneonnnnceeeuicennenecterennnns 





NON-FREEZE for radiators, 5-gallon can, 
enough for two years, $3.00. J. G. Burtis, Mari. 
etta, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—50 standard hives, $1.00 each; 
uncapping can, $10.00. L. Howden, Fill 
more, N. Y 

FOR SALE—Good second-hand 60-lb. cans, 
two cans to a case, boxed, 50c box. M. E. Utter, 
Box 75, Amity, N. Y 

FOR SALE—400 Root's 10-frame shallow 
extracting supers. Bargain prices. Write E. R. 
Gooch, Farmersville, Texas. 

MAKE queen introduction SURE. One 
SAFIN cage by mail, 25c; five for $1.00. Allen 
Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 
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CLOVER seed for sale. Display ad et 
where in this paper tells all about it. M. 
gerry & Co., Montgomery, Ala. 


FOR SALE—Irrigated farm and apiary. In- 
spector’s certificate to be furnished if bees are 
to be moved. Write John C. Hesseldahl, Fow 
ler, Colo. 


ROBINSON’S comb foundation will please 
the bees, and the price will please ~ bee 
keeper. Wax worked at lowest rates. E. 8S. Rob 
inson, Mayville, N. 

BE ST BEE SUP P L IES -5 ten-frame hives, 
#10.00; 100 Hoffman frames, $4.50. See our 
ad on page 124. Send for catalog. The Stover 
\piaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 

















FOR SALE—Gasoline engine, sawing ma 
chinery, dovetail machine, belting, line shaft 
ing. Price $450. Write for particulars. Geo. 
Fluhart, Fredericksburg, Ohio. 


DOVETAILED hive-bodies, either white pins 
or cypress, lots of five, 70c each; lots of 100 
60¢ each. If frames wanted, add 40c each. The 
Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 

FOR SALE—Comb supers, 40 ten-frame for 
1% plain, 60 for 4% scalloped, part eight 
frame. Also few eight-frame hives. All in ex 
cellent condition. C. S. Watts, Monticello, Ill. 


GIANT Mastodon New World’s largest fall 
bearing strawberry. 12 plants, $1.00; 100 
plants, $4.00, prepaid. 24 other varieties. Hon 
st dealing. Oak Grove Nursery, Kenyon, 
Minn, 

FOR SALE—Good second-hand 60-lb. cans, 
two cans to a case, boxed. We have large 
stocks of these on hand. Please write for prices 
if interested. We are offering only good cans 
and good cases. C. H. W. Weber & Co., Cin 
cinnati, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—40 10-frame, metal cover Root 
hives with full sheets of wired and drawn 
comb, mostly metal-spaced frames in lots of 
5, $25.00; 30 two-beeway supers, with section 
holders and slotted separators, no sections, 
lots of 5, $1.25 each; 20 wire queen and drone 
traps, 40c each. Prices are f. o. b. cars, Bre 
men, Ohio. All are in good shape. Westerman 
Bros., Bremen, Ohio. 








FOR SALE—One Deming electric house 
pump, $35.00. One-eighth-horse power electric 
motor, 25-cycle, $5.00. One three-horsepower 
gasoline engine, without batteries; otherwise 
ready to run, $15.00. These machines are al 
most brand-new, have been used not over three 
months, all told. The three cost me $110. Will 
sell for an even $50.00 for all three, or separ- 
ately at the prices quoted. The gasoline engine 
vould run a four-frame extractor very nicely 
It is almost new, like the other machines. E. R 
Root, Medina, Ohio. 

IN moving recently we accumulated a quan 
tity of odd material, some slightly shopworr 
but all bargains at the price offered. Hers 
are some of them: 8 crates 5 10-frame Excel 
sior covers, per crate, $2.00; 4 crates 5 10 
frame, one-sty. dovetailed hives with metal 
covers, per crate, $11.80; 14 crates 5 8-frame 
comb-honey supers complete with fixtures, per 
crate, $2.49; 41 10-frame wood-bound zinc ex 
cluders, each 60c; 19 crates 500 4% x1% 
plain sections, per crate, $2.50; 8 crates 500 
1%x1% 2-beeway sections per crate, $3.00 
8 crates 500 4% x4%x1% plain sections, per 
crate, $3.50; 4 crates 25 safety shipping cases 
for 4% x1% sections with cartons, per crate 
$4.00; 1250 2-pound friction-top cans, per 100 
$2.00; 700 10-pound friction-top pails, per 
hundred, $7.00. Order from this list, and ask 
for complete bargain list. Dadant & Sons, Ham 
ilton, Ill. 
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BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 





WHOLE colonies of bees, 
in these columns, 


if advertised for 
must either be guaran- 
teed free from disease, or, if not so guaran- 
teed, the exact condition of the bees and the 
comlitions of sale must be clearly stated in 
the advertisement; or, it will be satisfactory 
if the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi- 
eate of health from some authorized bee in- 
spector at time of sale. 

PACKAGE bees, 
ey Valley 


sale 


three-banded Italians. Can- 
Apiaries, Bay City, Texas. 


PACKAGE BEES—See larger 
17, or write for prices. John A. 
78, Oakdale, La. 


AND QUEENS- 
Write for large catalog. The 
Tibbee Station, Miss. 

LEATHER-COLORED Italian queens, $2.00 
until June 1; after, $1.00; tested, $2.00. A. 
W. Yates, 15 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 

THREE-banded Italian queens, 1, $1.00; 6, 
$5.00: 12, $10.00: $75.00. Write for 
prices on package E. Whittle, Mussel, 
Ala. 


POUND packages and queens for early ship 














ad on page 
1 Williams, Box 
l 





REES and 
Stover 


Best cheapest. 
Apiaries, 


100, 
bees. G. 


ment. 1927 queens, $1.00; 2-lb. package, $2.50. 
Rates on quantity. P. H. Benson & Son, Palo 
Verde, Ariz. 

LET me know your wants and quote you on 
your bee and queen requirements for 1927. Cir- 
eular gladly sent on request. R. V. Stearns, 
B rady, Texas. 


PACKAGE BEES—April “and 3 May delivery. 
Write for prices. Our stock will please you. 
The Crowville Apiaries, J. J. Scott, Prop., 
Crowville, La. 


GOLDEN Italian queens, 1, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 
12, $10.00; $75.00 per 100. Write for price on 
package bees. T. J. Talley, R. F. D. No. 3, 
Greenville, Ala. 

GOLDEN Italian queens, 
queen, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, 
Safe arrival guaranteed. W. 
ville, R. F. D. No. 4, Ala. 


AL ABAMA queens, bright Italians, 1, $1.00; 
6, $5.00; 12, $10.00; $75.00 per 100. Write 
for price on package ‘bees. H. B. Talley, R. F. 
D. No. 4, Greenville, Ala. 

READ OUR ADVERTISEMENT on 
120. We will not disappoint you. 
of packages for sale. Selected stock. 
Modern Apiaries, Bunkie, La. 

GOLDEN Italian 
beautiful bees, solid 
ees, nuclei, circular, 1927, ready 
White Bee Co., Sandia, Texas. 

GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS and BEES—1 
queen, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 100, $75.00. Price on 
bees on request. Queens bred for business. Try 
and be convinced. Sam Foley, Greenville, 


ready April 1. 1 
$10.00; 100, $75. 
W. Talley, Green- 


page 
Thousands 
Louisiana 


large 
Package 
free. Dr. 


queens, producing 
yellow to tip. 


them 

Ala. 
SEE 

paper. 


those 


our large display 

Book your order for one or more of 
select tested queens, $1.25 each. Ready 
to mail April 1. M. C. Berry & Co., Montgom- 
ery, Ala. 

1927 package 
Two pounds, 
Prompt service 
Certificate. La. 
Rouge, La. 

LET us book your order now 
and queens for spring delivery. 


ad elsewhere in this 


Italian bees and queens. 
50; three pounds, $4.50. 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Southern Bee Farm, Baton 


bees. 


35 


for packages 
Order early and 


avoid delay and disappointment. Safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Health certificate 
with each shipment. Write for circular and 


price list. J. M. Cutts 
Montgomery, Ala. 


& Son, R. F. D. No. 1 
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WRITE for low prices on package bees and 
nuclei in lots of 50 and 100. Will exchange 
bees for honey. Baughn Stone, Clarksville, 
Box 444, Texas. 

~ PACKAGE bees and nuclei, with queen or 
without. Italian queens only. Queens will be 
shipped loose with bees unless ordered caged, 
as loose queens are better for you. F. M. Mor- 
gan, Hamburg, La. 


‘‘SHE-SUITS-ME’’ queens, 3-banded stock, 
none better. Untested queens from May 15 to 
June 15, $2.00. After June 15, $1.50. Intro- 
duction guaranteed. Circular. Allen Latham, 
Norwichtown, Conn. 


GOLDEN Italian queens for sale, 1, $1.00; 
6, $5.00; 12, $10.00; 100, $75.00. Package 
bees in season, 20 per cent to book your order 
for spring delivery. J. F. Rogers, Greenville, 
R. F. D. No. 3, Ala. 


~ QU EENS FOR SALE—Select tested 
from mothers that produced 600 pounds of 
surplus honey in one season. Price, $1.25 each 
while they last. Ready April 1. M. C. Berry 
& Co., Montgomery, Ala. 

FOR SALE—Golden Italian queens for 1927. 
Prices as follows: untested, $1.00 each; 6 for 
$5.50: 12 for $9.50; 100 for $75.00; select un 
tested, $1.25 each; tested, $1.50; select tested, 
$2.50. Sam Hinshaw, Randleman, N. C 


LISTEN—Do you like to be disappointed If 
not, place your ‘orders with us for high-grade 
Italian bees and queens. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Write for circular and price list. Caro- 
lina Bee Co., W. O. Curtis, Mgr., Graham, N. C. 


FOR SALE—125 colonies Italian bees in 
ten-frame cypress hives, guaranteed free from 
disease and in one of the best locations in the 
South. Will sell all or part. Write for de- 
scription and price. C. M. Thompson, Reydel, 
Ark 


BEES a 





queens 


and ‘three- banded Italian queens. 2-lb. 
package bees with queens, $3.50. Can ship 
April 15. Health certificate, safe arrival, prompt 
attention. 10 per cent books order. Write for 
particulars. Ship on combs. C. E. Carpenter, 
Bunkie, La. 

SEE 


page 120. We 
give 


with each pack- 
choice gentle superior bees 
We have an attractive proposition 
few beekeepers. Louisiana Modern 
Bunkie, La. 


BEST quality of Golden 
package bees sold under the best guarantee 
offered today by a firm which specializes in 
square dealing. Booking orders now for 1927. 
Spencer Bee Farms, Orleans Parkway, R. F. 


our advertisement on 
one-frame nucleus FREE 
age. Low prices, 
and queens. 
to offer a 
Apiaries, 


Italian queens and 


D. No. 2, New Orleans, La. 

SATISFACTION is great. Yet our three- 
banded Italians are bred to satisfy the most 
exacting beekeepers. We guarantee satisfac- 
tion when you place your orders with us for 
high-grade Italian bees and queens. Package 
bees a specialty. Booking orders now. Write 


for price list. The Shoffner Apiaries, Liberty. 


BEES and queens for sale. The 
season is near at hand. Look out 
wants and let us figure with you. We have 
some of the best bees and queens that are 
raised. Prices are right. Queen bees, $1.00 each; 


1927 r bee 
for your 


$10.00 per doz.; $70.00 per 100. 2-lb. package 
with queen, $4.50. Graydon Bros., Greenville, 
R. F. D. No. 4, Ala. 


PACKAGE bees and queens. Three-banded 
leather-colored Italians. By booking with me 
you will not be disappointed next spring. I 
ship on the day you name. Been shipping bees 
and queens all over the north for many, many 


years with perfect success and _ satisfaction. 
Health certificate with all shipments. Jasper 
Knight, Hayneville, Ala. 
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FOR SALE 


ity ——— 
dietown, Pa 


-Twindel queens and Root Qual- 
supplies. W. G. Lauver, Mid 


FOR SALE—10 colonies Italian bees in two- 
story Buckeye hives (top story being standard 
hive bodies with winter-packed rims), guaran 
teed free from disease. Also one colony in 
standard hive, and complete comb-honey equip- 
ment. Cost of whole outfit around $450. First 
reasonable offer, cash f. o. b. Berlin Heights, 
Ohio, takes it. Ralph Boswell. 


BEES and QUEENS for spring delivery. 
Quick service and satisfaction guaranteed. 20 
per cent will book your order. Three-banded 
Italian bees and queens. Try them. They are 
gentle and good honey-gatherers. 1 2-lb. pack- 
age and untested queen, $3.50. For additional 
pound add $1.00. Delivery begins April 15. 
Raoul Domingue, Erwinville, La. 


BOOKING orders for spring delivery. I 
have one of the best packages offered: two 
frames with brood and honey, two pounds bees. 
and one untested queen introduced. One to 
four packages, $6.00; over five packages, $5.00, 
f. o. b. here. Hoffman frames, some built on 
Dadant’s wired foundation. 20 per cent books 
order. All bees shipped with health certificate. 
L. J. Bond, Big Bend, La. 


BOOKING FOR SPRING 1927. My light 
Italian bees ana queens, 2-lb. package with 
queen, 1 to 10, $4.00 each; each additional 
pound, $1.00. Liberal discount on quantity 
shipped on frame of Dadant foundation, comb 
of honey Hoffman frame. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Health certificate attached. 20 per cent 
books your order. Circulars sent. J. L. Gaspard, 
Hessmer, La. 


GOLDEN Italian queens and nuclei (or pack- 
age bees) for 1927. The big, bright, hustling 
kind (the kind that gets the honey). Satisfied 
customers everywhere. Untested, $1.00 each; 6 
for $5.00; 12, $10.00; 100, $75.00. Tested, 
$2.00 each; 2-frame nuclei or 2-pound pack- 
age with queen, $4.50 each; 10 or more, $4.00 
each. Safe arrival guaranteed. Health certificate 
furnished. E. F. Day, Honoraville, Ala. a 

BRIGHT AMERICAN BEAUTY ITALIAN 
BEES AND QUEENS after April 10: 2-Ib. 
package, $4.00; 3-lb. package, $5.00; special 
2 lbs. on frame emerging brood, queen intro- 
duced, $5.00. Untested queens, $1.25. Liberal 
discount on quantities; guarantee satisfaction 
and safe arrival. Most prolific strain in Amer 
ica. Book your order early. Tupelo Apiaries, 
Apalachicola, Fla., J. L. Morgan, Prop. 


BRIGHT Italian bees and golden queens. 
Past season we shipped packages into 32 states 
and queens to three foreign countries. Have 
never had a dissatified customer. Have re- 
ceived many reports as ‘‘Finest lot of bees 
[ have ever received.’’ ‘‘Bees are better than 
| expected.’’ Write for prices. They’re reason- 
able. Season begins April 10. Bees shipped 
from New Orleans. M. Stevenson, Westwago, 
La. 


MINNESOTA BEES FOR SALE—40-gallon 
storage tank, uncapping can, 1926, 10-frame 
equipment, 22 colonies of bees, fall count, 
metal covers, 15 queen-excluders, 22 full- 
depth extracting supers, 28 shallow supers, 6 
metal covers, 4 wood covers, 23 bottom-boards, 
15 comb-honey supers; 8-frame, 3 colonies of 
bees. fall count, 5 queen-excluders, 3 full- 
depth supers, 4 shallow supers. Make a bid 
by March 1. Root hives. Fine shape. Bees guar- 
anteed free from disease. Terms cash. Come 
get ‘em. James H. Rand, R. F. D. No. 2, 
Anoka, Minn. 


EARLY PACKAGE BEES and HIGHEST 
GRADE ITALIAN QUEENS. Our only busi- 
ness is BEES and QUEENS. We do not pur- 
chase honey, deal in supplies, or sell off a few 
old bees in the spring as a side-line. Our 
colonies are worked exclusively for the pro- 
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duction of young, vigorous, healthy worker 
bees for packages. Colonies are drawn on 
about every two weeks from March 20 to 
June 20. Two and three pound packages, 50 
pounds or more, $1.00 per pound. Select three 
banded Italian queens, $1.00 each. 10 per cent 
deposit will book order and reserve shipping 
date. Large orders booked in advance will 
receive special prices. We guarantee both safe 
arrival and satisfaction. J. E. Wing, Cotton 
wood, Calif. Most NORTHERN BREEDER in 
California. 


BOOKING for May delivery, 1927. Try 
Dalton’s introduced laying-en-route-to-you 
QUEENS in packages. Save the risk of in 
troducing her. Gain the days it takes for her 
to get to laying and make you brood to emerge 
into bees. Two frames of honey, brood, and 
bees, well covered, two additional pounds 
shaken in, a good young Italian queen on 
these combs laying before she starts to you. 
Price f. o. b. Bordelonville, $6.00 per single 
package. 20 per cent cash books your order. 
Frames, standard Hoffman, largely built on 
Dadant’s wired foundation, bees and queen 
light Italians, called goldens. Health certificates 
on every package. Remember that last season 
I rejected more orders after filling to capacity 
than I accepted. Satisfied customers for refer- 
ence in most states. Jes Dalton, Moreauville 
La. EAT KELLOGG’S CEREALS BECAUSE 
HE IS BOOSTING HONEY. 


QUALI win WUNLNLEE TE UO 


HELP WANTED 








WANTED—Two men for package and queen 
season. Some experience with bees necessary. 


W. J. Forehand & Sons, Fort Deposit, Ala. 


WANTED—Healthy single man of Christian 
character to work on 80-acre farm. We keep 
bees, Holsteins, and sheep. Wm. J. Martin 
Croswell, Mich. 


WANTED— —Experience d comb-honey man 
from April 1 to October 1 or later. State salary 
with board. References exchanged. R. S. Beck 
tell, Rifle, Colo. 


MAN for 6-acre bee and poultry farm *a vil 
lage. Some bee experience necessary. Out 
apiaries. References. Woodward Apiaries, 
Clarksville, N. Y. fea 

WANTED—Strong, temperate young man 
with some experience, to help in 11 apiaries, 
and sales business. State age, weight, refer 
ence, and wages. Ray C. Wilcox, Odessa, N. Y 


WANTED — Experienced beekeeper for 
season 1927. Must be able to take charge of 
1000 colonies. State age, experience, salary de 
sired and references. Fred D. Lamkin, Popla: 
Ridge, N. Y. 


WANTED —-Competent bee man of standing 
to manage and assume interest in very pros 
perous bee business operating 1000 colonies. 
Address ‘‘Riedell’s Limited,’’ Lethbridge, Al 
berta, Canada. 

WANTED—Young man with good habits and 
some experience, for the coming bee season to 
help with 800 colonies, located in twelve yards. 
Board and room furnished. State full particu 
lars in first letter. B. B. Coggshall, Groton, N. Y 


WANT a young single man who wants to 
learn beekeeping to help with 400 hives of 
bees 1927. Can commence March 1. Give ref 








erence in first letter. Work the year round 
for the right man. R. W. Ensley, Aberdeen, 
Idaho. e 


Young single man of good habits to render 
general assistance in extracted honey produc- 
tion and occasional farm work. 800 colonies. 
Business strictly modern in every respect. Ex 
perienced farmer and beekeeper with training 
to qualify as brood inspector preferred. Par 
ticulars on request. The Hofmann Apiaries, 
Janesville, Minnesota. 
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EXPERIENCED wants position. 
Paul S. Patterson, Box 1221, Fla. 

WHO has the best offer for an experienced 
honey producer? C. D. Shinkle, Williamstown, 
Ky. 

YOUNG married man wants 
modern beekeeper. Four years’ 
fus Weaver, , Bogota, _ Tenn. 


WwW ANTE D - -A 
either for wages or 
ence. W. W. Talley, 
4, Ala. 

POSITION wanted by married man, 35, in 
Washington, Oregon, or California. Looking for 
location. Eleven years’ experience. Best of ref 
erences. Glenn Stonex, care S. H. Co., Camp 
2, Bend, Oregon. 


STULL LHL 


beekeeper 
Bradentown, 


position with 
experience. Ru- 





queen-breeder, 
years’ experi- 
R. F. D. No. 


position as 
shares. 17 
G reenville, 


DCMU LETT WNL UUUANEELOVEUETEDEA OVAL UOA TEEN 


WANTED 





12-inch foundation mill. R. 
Idaho. 


WANT to buy a 
W. Ensley, Aberdeen, 


CD DUNALUAUETUUNUAUUALUUGUEEOGALE NUL 


ROOT EXTRACTOR EXCHANGE 
COLUMN 


(A free advertising service to Root custom- 
ers who wish to dispose of their present ex 

ctors as they are purchasing Root machines 
of greater capacity.) 








FINEST 
VanDevier, 


clover honey in 60-lb. Irvin 


Medina, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—C lover and ~ buckwheat extract- 
ed honey in 60-lb. cans. H. B. Gable, Romulus, 
L¥ 


cans. 





CLOVER honey, finest quality, in 60-Ib. cans 


at 12c per pound. Sample, 10c. Longfellow 
Bros., Hallowell, Maine. 
Ww ANTED—To exchange package bees or 


Valley 
Texas. 


queens for foundation. Bee 


Co., Box 703, Weslaco, 


OL OV ER honey in 60-lb. cans, 1 to 5 cases, 
llc; 5 cases or more, 10%c; light amber, 9c, 


& Honey 


joa & Walter Rink, Port Hope, Mich. 

FOR SALE—200 10-frame 4 % beeway su 
pers, with section-holders and _ separators. 
Painted. Little used. No disease. C. J. Bald 
ridge, Kendaia, N. Y. 

YOUNG man with some experience in api 


ary work or an 
April 1 to 


experienced 
November 1, 


beekeeper, from 
season of 1927. Bee- 


Dell Apiaries, Eariville, N. 

WANTED— Young single man with general 
farm experience and all-around good habits. 
To work with bees and fruit season 1927. 
Adams & Myers, Ransomvill>, N. Y 


WANTED—Helper in our apiary work for 
season of 1927. Start April 15. Give qualifica 
tions in your first letter and wages expected. 
F. D. Lamkin, Poplar Ridge, N. Y. 








ONE two-frame reversible honey extractor 
with large size pockets. C. Countryman, Cox 
sackie, N. Y 

TT QUOLUUULLUUUUULEUULUEUEDOEOEUUNEEELAEOUANUAQONAU UGA 09000000GO0H0UU OOH OUUNNNNN 
‘MISCELLANEOUS 

THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading bee jour- 

nal in Britain and the only international bee- 


review in existence. It is read, re-read, and 
treasured. Will it not appeal to you? Specimen 
copy free from the publishers. Send us a post- 
card today. It is well worth your little trou- 
ble. The Apis Club, Benson, Oxon, England. 


CANDY FOR WINTER 


Hundreds of hives were lost last winter and 
spring by starvation. These could have been 
saved by using candy. Better and safer than 
most of the fall honey. Safe, cheap, and easy 
to feed. The use of candy is a good life in- 
surance for your bees. Send for circular, also 
eatalog of supplies. 


H. H. Jepson, 237 Park St., Medford 55, Mass. 





VUUEOLEL SMEATON EAE 


Queens, Package Bees 


AND NUCLEI FOR SPRING DELIVERY 1927 


Our very best huney-producing stock of gen 
tle three-banded Italians. 


One 2-lb. package with young laying queen, 
$3.75; 5 packages, each, $3.60; 10 packages, 
each, $3.50; 25 or more ,$3.40. For the 3-lb. 
packages, add $1.00 per package. Two-frame 
nuclei same as 2-lb. packages; 38-frame nu- 
clei same as 3-lb. packages. F. O. B. Luverne. 


Queens, one, $1.00; six, $5.00; twelve, $9.50; 
one hundred, $70.00. Tested queeens, $1.50 
each, or $16.00 per dozen; 20 per cent books 
your order. Begin shipping April 15. We guar- 
antee safe arrival, satisfaction on everything 
we ship. 


TAYLOR APIARIES, Lock Box, Luverne, Ala. 





. the way was open to every one 





WANTED—Experienced queen-breeder at 


once. Give qualifications and references and 
salary. Long time year-round position for 
right party. David Running, Sumterville, Aia. 

THE new Simplicity extractor as well as 


new standard supplies of good quality at low- 
est prices. Write a list of your requirements. 
The Ontario Beekeepers’ Supply House, Guelph, 
Ont. 
CERTIFIED 
of this fine 
be sold as 


Italian bees, 100 full colonies 
strain of leather-colored stock will 


usual. 27 years under STATE su- 





pervision. Charles Stewart, Box ‘42. Johns 
town, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—Quantity scalloped section- 





holders for 4% sections, $3.00 per 100; sepa- 
rators for above, $1.25 per 100; shallow 
frames, 5% deep, new in 


$3.25 per 100. All 
os 


flat. E. Hamburg, N. 


WILL sell for cash: 100 to 500 colonies bees 
in good standard dovetailed hives, etc. Lo- 


Gressman, 





cated in the heart of the sweet clover region 
of southwestern Colorado. Can supply either 
comb or extracted honey equipment. Write 
for particulars. F. G. Rauchfuss, La Jara, Colo- 
rado. 

IMP ORTANT TO HONEY PRODUC ERS- - 
Improved Honey Girl and light three-banded 


Italian bees shipped on comb. Queen introduced 
en route. 2-lb. package of bees and a young 
vigorous queen and one frame of honey for 
$3.75; 25 or more, at $3.50; 3-lb. package 
with queen and one frame of honey for $4.50; 
25 or more at $4.15. Additional frame for 75c. 
We require remittance 10 days before shipping 
date. We start shipping April 1. T. A. Plauche, 
Hamburg, La. 


A. I. ROOT’S STORY OF HIS OWN LIFE 
(Continued from page 108.) 

get big wages for only a few hours’ work, 
and impressed them with the idea that 
of them 
to do the same if they were only willing 
to set right about it and to pay the price. 
A very full discussion started then. 
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‘Make Your Honey 


Famous’ 






“Dress your honey in a 
good looking A glass jar, 
and it will become the 


Famous Package of your 
Neigborhood.” 




















es 
THE A. I. ROOT rans, A. I. ROOT COMPANY OF IOWA, 
Medina, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
HOFFMAN & BAUOE, Inc., A. I. ROOT Hg oy OF ST. PAUL. 
Ozone Park, N. St. Paul, Minn. 
A. G. WOODMAN nee. A. I. ROOT COMPANY of SYRACUSE, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Syracuse, N. Y. 
THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY’S M. H. HUNT & SON, 
BEE SUPLIES Lansing, Michigan 
WM. M. HUNT & CO., Distributors, F. COOMBS & SONS, 
148 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. Brattleboro, Vt. 
A. I. ROOT CO. OF ee, A. W. YATES, 
Chicago, Illinois Hartford, Conn. 


Hazel-Atlas Glass Company 


Wheeling, West Virginia 
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The Apiarist’s Friend. 
GERMAN SCYTHES AND SICKLES, with 
‘*Dangel’’ cutting edge, permit cutting of grass 
in the apiary with minimum disturbance of the 
colonies. Catalog on request. 


The Marugg Co., Dept. B, Tracy City, Tenn. 


— - —- | 








| Pleasure 


To get more out of your garden and 
orchard, send for this complete new 
book of Fruit and Shade Trees, Ev- 
ergreens, Berries, Vines, Roses, 
Shrubs, Flower and Vegetable Seeds. 
The unusual vitality and hardiness 
of Storrs and Harrison stock, plus 
fair prices and square treatment, 


NS perry have made Storrs and Harrison the 
largest departmental Nursery in 

E rbearing straw Giant America. 

ve 





¢ ' corp end big pane suamy A BETTER GARDEN AND ORCHARD 
yours if you plant this amazing berry. gate dingy: Kite mY eg tee 

Yields early and long. Plant NOW. Have fruit to use Storr Ss and Harrison Nurseries have 
or sell ALL SEASON. Big market pays exceptional been favorably known to three gen- 
prices for these unusual berries. Don’t take chances. erations of country and city folks in 
Get the genuine ORIGINAL Mastodon from Stahelin . : 


Other STRAWBERRY Plants For the best of everything, at the 


BRICO: Marvelous new midseason berry; no other most reasonable cost, in small or 
like it. PREMIES: Barty. une Soy eneenee, A cong large quantities, these people confi- 
distance shipper. so other leading varieties a . " + = ¥ 2 arria 

Michigan grown on new soil and extremely hardy. de ntly deal with Storrs & Harrison 


h ; year after year. 
FRUIT TREES Apote, Tesch. Fem, All Storrs & Harrison material is 


big, strong trees. Guaranteed true to type. aeclimated to Ohio and neighboring 
LOW PRICES states with rigorous northern weath 
er conditions. Send for complete new 


All varieties. Strong, heavy rooted. catalog now ready. Free on request. 
Big pruducers of large fine fruit 


that ships well. Low prices for fin- 

FS STORRS &- HARRISON 
GBGX 168 PAINESVILLE. OHIG 

FREE NEW CATALOG . 


Ohio and neighboring states. 














Fully describes Stahelin’s Original! CLIP AND MAIL 
MASTODON and al! other Strawberry plants, Aspara 
gus, Grape Plants and FRUIT TREES Full of val- Storrs & Harrison Co., 
uable information, and many BARGAINS. A sure P. O. Box 168, Painesville, Ohio. 
— to ee ne oe small : lar ~ ge Send me your complete new free Garden 
ataiog 1S ° yet it etore you Duy fruit plants s Jatal i 
of ANY kind. SEND NOW. and Orchard Guide and Catalog 
F. C. STAHELIN & SON, Props. Cth btatibt vale ci ehncsenesenkee 
BRIDGMAN NURSERY CO. 
. = Ng ccc debeae eee ebdemne nae eee 
Box 127 Bridgman, Michigan 
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Harrison’s Golden Queens | Bees, $1.00 Per Pound 


PURE ITALIAN, $1.00 EACH. 


You will be delighted when you see them Queens, $1.00 each. Pure Italians. No dis- 

and satisfied when you use them. Money ease. Safe arrival guaranteed. Health certifi- 

back guarantee. cate with each shipment. 10 per cent books 
J. K. HARRISON orders. 


R. F. D. No. 2. Honoraville, Ala. H. D. MURRY, MAGNET, TEXAS. 


IMPERIAL THREE-BAND ITALIAN 


Our B. . . hp?» Package Bees, Nuclei 


Italians. Untested queens, 1 to 9, $1.20 each; 











10 to 24, $1.00 each; 25 or more, 90c each. d 

Two-lb. package bees with queen, 1 to 9, $5.00 an Queens 

each; 10 to 24 packages, $4.50 each; 25 or 

more, $4.00 each. ‘QUALITY FIRST’’ our PURE ITALIAN SPRING DELIVERY 
motto. Descriptive circular free. Orders booked MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 

in advance without deposit. 

THE COFFEY APIARIES, Whitsett, _Texas. | Two-lb. combless package, full weight, young 


bees and queen, $4.00; ten or more, $3.80. 
PACKAGE BEES Nuclei, fine combs of brood, young bees, and 
queen, 2-frame, same price; 3-frame, $1 more. 
For April and May delivery, bright three- Bees on combs stand transportation better 
band Italians, the hustling kind. Nothing but and build up to colonies more quickly. 
select untested queens furnished with our pack- | QUEENS: The queen is the heart of the col 
age bees. They are guaranteed. Health cer- ony. The best cost no more. A beautiful and 
tificate and all necessary invoices with every gentle strain, $1.00; dozen, $10.00; hundred, 
shipment. bd ag Lge rice list and ‘‘What Oth- $75.00. State inspected. 
ers Say.’’ ‘ i 2. 
* S*Y HE ohare thn in dptanies. " | CRENSHAW COUNTY APIARIES 
J. J. Scott, Prop. Crowville, La. RUTLEDGE, ALABAMA. 








GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEEINS eS BUSINESS 


Only one grade—select. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Untested, 1, $1.00; 12, $10.00. Tested, $2.50 each. 
1-lb. pkg. of bees and untested queen, $3.00; 2 lbs., $5.00. All mail charges paid. 
E. A. SIMMONS - - GREENVILLE, ALABAMA 











PACKAGE BEES 


Three-band Italian Bees and Queens. Now booking orders for 1927, spring delivery. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Absolutely no disease in our locality. Send for free circular. 
Two pound package bees, $2.50. Young queens, $1.00. 


THE LOVEITT HONEY CO., 602 N. 9th AVE., PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


~ Don’ t Buy Beekeepers’ Supplies 
Until You Get Our Prices 


You will be amazed at the high quality of our supplies for the rock- 
bottom prices we ask. Our prices will convince you that it pays to 
deal with us. We agree to return the money paid us if goods are 
not satisfactory. No risk to you. 


There Is “No Stronger Guarantee Than This 


We are the largest manufacturers of Hives and Supplies in the East, 
and are ideally situated to give special service in New York, New 
England, Pennsylvania, and all states along the Atlantic Coast. 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Falconer, N. Y. 
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Early Queens 


Booking orders now. Ready April Ist. 
Untested, each, $1.00; 50 lots, 90c each. 
Select Tested, $2.00 each. 


D. W. HOWELL, Shellman, Ga. 


Pure Italian Queens 


Of tested quality, April to November 
delivery. Bees inspected. Select untested, 
$1.00; dozen, $9.00. 


Hunter & Reamy, Quitman, Ga. 


Booking Orders 


for high-grade three-banded Italian 
bees and queens. 2-lb. pkg., $4.50, 
discount on quantity. Select untest- 
ed queen, $1.00; $10.00 per dozen; 
select tested queen, $1.50. Inspec- 
tor’s certificate with each. 


J. ALLEN 


CATHARINE, ALABAMA. 




















@ PA 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“BLOSSOM-SWEET" 


BADGER BRAND 
5 and 10 ib, Honey Pails. 


We specialize in5 and 10 fb. 
pom = ee | 60 Ib. square 





Spin Tye 


WILKES-BARRE CAN C4. 


ESTABLISHED i556 


WILKES-BARRE, PENNA. 
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THREE-BANDED ITALIAN 
BEES AND QUEENS 


Price List on Bees and Queens Effective to 
June ist, 1927 


Our three-banded Italian Bees are hustlers, 
easy to handle, and get the honey. We offer 
quality, service, satisfaction and values for 
your money. Our capacity is 800 standard mat- 
ing nuclei for queens. Package bees are ship- 
ped in light, well-ventilated cages with sugar 
syrup for feed. We have 1000 colonies to draw 
from which are government inspected, health 
certificate with each shipment. As we special- 
ize in package bees and queens only, we are 
sure we can please you in that line. 

1 to 10 2-Ib. pkgs. with untest. queens $4.00 ea. 
10 to 100 2-Ib. pkgs. with unt. queens 3.75 ea. 
1 to 10 3-lb. pkgs. with untest. queens 5.00 ea. 
10 to 100 38-lb. pkgs. with unt. queens 4.65 ea. 

Other size packages not listed here will be 
quoted on application. 

Select untested Italian queens, $1.00 each, 
for 1 or 100, 

Select tested Italian queens, $1.50 each, for 
1 or 100 

All loss replaced upon receipt of bad-order 
repost on ned vy agent. 

OSIT REQUIRED. Let us book your 
mt earlier the better, for the number 
of packages and queens you think you will 
need, then if you want your order increased 
or decreased, let us know two weeks before 
shipment is to be made and we will try to ac- 
commodate you. Amount in full required five 
days before shipment is to be made. Shipping 
season starts April Ist to 10th, depending on 
weather. 

Reference, The Citizens Bank & ‘Trust 0o., 
Plaquemine, La. r4 


- 


Iberville Bee Co., Plaquemine, La. 





COMBLESS 


Package Bees 1927 


Your money’s worth or monéy 
back. Enough said. 


References furnished. 


T. W. BURLESON 


WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 








1927 Package Bees 


Light three-banded Italians, shipped on 
sugar syrup without comb. No disease and 
safe arrival guaranteed. Health certificate 
attached. 20 per cent with order. 

With select untested queens—l1 to 10 
2-lb. pkgs., $4.00 each; 10 to 25 2-lb. pkgs., 
$3.75 each; 25 or more 2-lb. pkgs., $3.50 
each. For 3-lb. pkgs. add $1.00 to each 
above pkg. Without queen, deduct $1 each. 

Fo OHN A. WILLIAMS, 


BOX 178 OAKDALE, LOUISIANA 
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Wheelin 


‘Friction Top 
CANS 





In an hour you can make a better brooder 
than you can buy. No tools needed but saw 
and hammer. It will do the work of 4 old hens 
and do it better. The materials, including heat- 
er, cost $4.96. 

I want you to try my Brooder and will send 
you plans for making it, together with a Put- 
nam Brooder Heater, Galvanized Steel, $4.75: 
or pure Aluminum, $6.25; all postpaid. Try the 
Brooder out and if you don't say it’s the best 
Brooder you ever used, return the Heater in 
30 days and get your money back. ; 


Send for free Booklet, gig on oll WHEELING Friction Top Con- 
1. P tainers have a definite appeal to 
ee cIMIRA IY all buyers. Made of prime tin plate on 
=e the most modern automatic machin- 
ery. Send for descriptive literature. 
WHEELING CAN COMPANY 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


















} 


Write for free book describing Farm Trucks, Wagons 
and Trailers. Also any size steel or wood wheel to fit 
any farm truck, wagon or trailer. Farm Tractors 

Crawler Attachment for Ford or International Tractors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 23 ELM ST., QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


KITSELMAN FENCE @ Patent Practice in Patent Office and Court. 


NEW LOW PRICES on Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, 

Steel Posts, Gates, Barbed Wire, Paints and Roofing. CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON, 

Factory to You. We Pay the Freight. ‘I saved $22.40’ McLachlan Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
says Geo. E. Walrod, Huron County, Mich. 
Don’t delay, write today for FREE Catalog. 


eeegeeeceseeea Mr. Beekeeper! 
WHITE BLOSSOM SWEET | wow? i3.b0 soe ee ett oSte”® Ze ham 
CLOVER SEED package bees, and folder. 


We purchased ory from .y of — 

leading breeders o e country. om each o 

MIXED BIENNIAL AND ANNUAL the several purchases we selected the largest, 
HULLED AND SCARIFIED prettiest, gentlest, and thriftiest queens, and 

5 and 10 pound lots by P. P., postage al eal de oO ee pectitent, 
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paid, 25e a pound. | gentlest, and as good a honey-gatherer as there 
25 to 50 pound lots, express collect, | is in America. This is the testimony of hun- 

15¢e a pound dreds of our customers. 

“100 . xpress collect, | a All of the work is done by the owners of 
100 pounds or more, express collect, | tne business, and we offer the best service ob- 

12e a pound. tainable. Absolute satisfaction and no disease 


We guarantee seed to germinate and | guaranteed. 


to produce plants that rank the highest a 

for legume as well as secretion of honey. W C S th & C 
M.C. BERRY & co. | WW. \. OM 0. 

BOX 697, MONTGOMERY, ALA, | CALHOUN, ALABAMA. 
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Pdnes Slashed! 


ON BEE HIVES, 
FRAMES, 
FOUNDATION 
AND ALL 

ALL SUPPLIES 





We are now making our hive bodies, 
covers and bottom boards out of the 
finest All Heart Louisiana Red Tide- 
water cypress. Just to introduce 
our goods to new customers during 
February we offer the following 
bargain: 


5 10-frame hive bodies 5 25 

with frames............ . 

We guarantee you satisfaction or 
your money back. 


Gulf Coast Bee Company 


HOUMA, LOUISIANA. 
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Bee Suppues 


Our increase in business shows 
that the Beekeepers like Root Boe 
Supplies and OUR SERVICE 


Write for our new 1927 
Bee Supply Catalog 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 W. HURON STREET 
WE CAN SERVE YOU WELL 














28 Years of 
Service 


A long record of satisfactory deal- 
ings is back of our more than a quar- 
ter of a century of service to bee- 
keepers. An ever growing customer 
list is convincing proof that we give 
good service in every sense of the 
term. 


As a test, place your next order with 
us for anything in 


Sections, Hives, Supers, Frames, 
Foundation, etc. 


August Lotz Company 


Boyd, Wisconsin 

















Be Sure and Get Our 


1927 Bee Supply Catalog 


We offer you a special dis- 
count for early orders. 


Four years ago many beekeepers in 
Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, Colorado, Wy- 
oming, and South Dakota asked, ‘‘Who 
is W. R. Perry Company.’’ Hundreds 
of these beekeepers are now our regular 
customers. If you are not one of these, 
give us a trial order. And we will wager 
you will buy from us again. 

We know by comparison that Leahy’s 
Standard Bee Supplies are best. 

We have special prices on package 
bees and queens. A real guarantee with 
each shipment. Carload stocks of Bee 
Supplies and Honey Containers at 
Omaha. Prompt shipment. Satisfaction. 


W. R. PERRY COMPANY 
1209 Howard St. Omaha, Nebr. 


**Our catalog prices are low.”’ 
ig 
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TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION. 
WANTED—To correspond with some person 
wanting a good location for bees. Albert 
O'Neal Bridgeport, Nebraska. a 
HONEY FOR SALBE—All grades, any quan- 
tity. H. & S. Honey & Wax Company, Inc., 265- 
267 Greenwich St., New York City. 











TWO tons of No. 1 white clover extracted 
honey in new 60-lb. cans. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. W. O. Hershey, Landisville, Pa. 

FOR SALE—Two-pound package Italian bees 
with select untested queen, $3.00. All bees 
shipped with health certificate attached. The 
Mangham Apiaries Co., C. 8S. Duncan, Prop., 
Mangham, La. 

SELECT Italian queens. Bred from best 
mothers. Pure mating, safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Write for circular and 
price list. Let us book your order for prompt 
spring delivery. Middle Tennessee Apiaries, Leo 
C. Parks, Mgr., Spring Hill, Tenn. 

ONE of our members in the Big Horn Basin 
of Wyoming has from 100 to 200 colonies of 
bees for sale. These bees are guaranteed free 
from disease in a disease-free locality. If in- 
terested, write for particulars to THE COLO- 
RADO HONEY PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


February 15th 


Pure" Italian Queens--Bees 


We guarantee all RED STICK queens to 
be purely mated, laying, and as powerful as 
any. CARE and SCIENCE enable us to back 
this, and are the reasons for plenty of un- 
tested for Feb. 15th, and on through the 
season. 

Select untested, $1.00; 10, $9.00; 100, $75. 
Select tested, $1.50; 10, $14.00; 100, $125. 


APRIL ist. 


One 2-lb. package, $3.75; 10 to 100, $3.50. 
One 3-lb. package, $4.75; 10 to 100, $4.50. 
2 and 3 frame nuclei same price as 2 and 3 
pound packages. 
Above prices include select untested queens. 
Health certificate with each shipment. 
**When queens and bees are better than 
these, 
Red Sticks will lead and better the 
breed.’* 


Red Stick Apiaries 


BATON ROUGE, LA. 
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Bee Supplies 


THAT ARE MADE RIGHT AT RIGHT 
PRICES 


Our ever growing list of satisfied cus- 
tomers is convincing proof that our goods 
are made to satisfy the most critical 
buyers of bee supplies. 

OUR PRICES are low when you con- 


sider the workmanship and material used 
in manufacturing our supplies. 


OUR SERVICE is such that you are 
sure of getting “what you want when 
you want it.” 

Let us quote you money-saving prices 
on your requirements so that you may 
order early and be prepared for the rush. 


Write for our 1927 catalog. 


A. H. Rusch & Son Co. 


REEDSVILLE, WIS. 


A Real Bargain 


Write at once. All orders booked during 
February we will give free with each package 
a one-frame nucleus. Superior Italians, golden, 
and three-banded. All young choice queens. We 
can ship thousands of packages and nuclei. Re 
member, a one-frame nucleus will about equal 
a pound of bees. Last year we rejected more 
orders after filling to capacity than we accept 
ed There must be a reason. Safe delivery. 
satisfaction and no diseases guaranteed. 





Louisiana Modern Apiaries 
BUNKIE, LOUISIANA. 











First Cost 
Last Cost 


Am-Co Bee Supplies 


MAKING NEW CUSTOMERS AND HOLDING OLD ONES. 
MODERN FACTORY, CLEAR GULF RED CYPRESS MATERIAL 
AND BEST WORKMANSHIP. 

PRICES NO MORE THAN THE ORDINARY KIND. 

SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG FREE. 


Andalusia Manufacturing Co., Andalusia, Ala. 


Quality-Service 
Then Price 
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EOWA l-YiE4 | Achord Bees and Queens 
& Saves you 


“=e 


The Best of Pure Three-Banded Italians. 
The Pick of the Honey-Makers. 


Shipments start April 15th. Order soon to 
secure early shipping dates. 


2-lb. pkgs. with select ny pomng queens: 
We own our own sheet mills, roll our own sheets, 1, $4.75; 5, $22.50; 25, $106. 

make them into high-grade Reo Metal Shingles, 3-Ib. pk h l — 
Sidings, Ceilings, and Roofings of type and style —— =. with select Qi815 tr queens: 
for every kind of building. Also Ready-Made 3, $5.75: , $27.50; 25, $131. 

Garages and Farm Buildings. We control ev . 
operation from the raw material to the ‘finished If cena without the queens, deduct $1.00 


roof, and we sell direct from our factories to the from the price of each package. 
user. Nota dollar to divide with anybody but the ; 7} . ; ; ; 
customer! You get better values for less money. al at cee meen a ee 
OUTLAST THREE ORDINARY ROOFS through without delay. Safe arrival guaran- 
Edwards Metal Roofs are weather-proof, light- teed. Express charges collect at destination, 
ning-proof and fire-proof. Thousands of home or if wanted by parcel post we will advise you 
owners take advantage of our offer every year. the cost of postage. 
Satisfied farmer friends are our best advertisement. | 
Write today! Get our low prices 
and free samples. Save money, 
F R E E get better quality. Ask for Roof- Queens 
ing Book No.183 or for Ga- ' 
SAMPLES & raze Book. | 
Roofing Book THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. Select young laying queens, $1.00 each, any 
g 233-283 Butler St. number. Tested queens, $1.75 each. Select 
Cincinnati, Ohio tested, prospective breeders, $2.50. 








Producing package bees and queens has been 
_ our sole business for many years. We have 
passed that costly and dangerous experimental 
[8 Most Profitable chick- stage. Your order placed here brings highest 
” 64 BREEDS ens, ducks, turkeys and value for the money invested. Write for com 
eese. Choice, pure-bred northern raised. plete information. 
a ores and incubators = low oe 
eat poultry farm, At it 
Valuable 00-page book and aaa P ony 


R. F. Neubert Co. Box 884 Mankato, Minn. | W. D. ACHORD, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 


Bees and Queens for 1927 


We are now booking orders for the spring of 1927 for our regular three-frame nuclei. We 
will not book for package bees shipped on candy or syrup, as experience shows that bees shipped 
on their natural stores reach their destination in much better condition. Our reason for handling 
only three-frame nuclei is that we believe this to be the correct size nucleus to build up to suf- 
ficient strength for the storing of surplus honey. One advantage the nuclei have over the package 
is that there will not be any swarming out to contend with, the brood serving to hold the nuclei in 
every case. The difference in express charges is more than counterbalanced by the three frames of 
nicely drawn combs of brood, which, when hatched, will double the strength of your colony. 

Our yards are absolutely free from disease, and a health certificate will accompany each ship- 
ment. There has never been any disease in our part of the state. 


Owing to the plan of our shipping crate, the operation of transferring bees and brood is very 
simple. Remove cover and withdraw combs with adhering bees and place in hive. 

All bees will be young and accompanied by a young Italian queen introduced before shipping, 
so there will be no loss of queens. All dead bees will be promptly replaced if proper notation is 
furnished by express agent. Shipping dates start April 15, 1927. 


PRICES, WITH ONE-THIRD DOWN TO GUARANTEE ACCEPTANCE 












Three-frame nuclei with queen, single lots..............cc cece cccccccces $ 5.00 each 
Three-frame nuciei with queen, 10 lots .... 1... ccc cc cece eee cence 4.50 each 
Three-frame nuclel with queem 25 lots . wc tcc ccc ccc cc ccc cccece 4.25 each 
Three-frame nuclei with queen, 50 lots or more....................00000- 4.00 each 
ei ena are Wk LA cg Cae EEG a au Wie WE Rk Warbe R ETE Re 1.00 each 
ss clone ces bees eae beeebe enema ensures sede -85 each 


References: Savannah Bank & Trust Co., Savannah, Ga.; Chatham Savings and Loan Co., 
Savannah, Ga. 


The Dr. Shaw Apiaries, Savannah, Georgia 


APIARIES IN ATKINSON COUNTY. 228 E. OGLETHORPE AVENUE 
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Bright Three-Banded Italian 


BEES AND QUEENS 


Quality, Service, Satisfaction, 
and Value Guaranteed 
Write for price list and particulars. 


Lake Shore Apiaries, Covington, Louisiana 


et te 




















~ High- Grade Bees and Queens 


2-LB. PACKAGE, $2.50; WITH 1927 SPRING QUEEN, $3.50. 


Disease has never existed here. Although I have 800 colonies, will only book orders 
absolutely certain of prompt shipment. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. REAL 
bank reference, Valley Bank, Globe, Arizona. 


_W. A. WALSH, PIMA, GRAHAM COUNTY, ARIZONA 


"THE only 


pruner 

made that cuts 
from both sides of 
— . the oy he _ not 

ruise the bark. ade in 

Patented all styles and sizes. All 

shears delivered free 
to your door. 






































, RHODES DOUBLE CUT 
PRUNING SHEAR 






















Write for 
J RHODES MFG. CoO., circular and 
328 S. DIVISION AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. prices. 








Queen Talks 


By M. J. DEYELL, APIARIST 
DOES ANNUAL REQUEENING PAY? 
(Talk No. 15.) 

I shall not attempt to answer this question but simply give my opinion. Let us remember 
always that opinions may or may not be truths. 

We practice annuai requeening in our apiaries around Medina. We like to be sure that all 
of our colonies are headed with young prolific queens of a known honey-gathering strain. Our 
queens are worked hard. We cannot afford to take a chance on two-year-old queens being as 
good as one-year-old queens. Our queens must be up to par in vitality in order to have our api- 
aries give maximum results. 

Requeening is one of the biggest jobs in the apiary. If it could be avoided with a view of 
allowing old queens to be superseded, much labor and expense would be saved. The trouble with 
this system is likely to be that old queens might be superseded in the sprimg prior to the begin- 
ning of the major honey flow, at a time when maximum brood-rearing would be most needed. 

An experiment conducted at the Experimental Station at Ottawa, Canada, recently showed 
that colonies headed with one-year-old queens gathered on an average of 30 pounds per colony 
more than colonies headed with two-year-old queens. The extra amount of honey secured would 
more than pay for the cost of the queen and the labor connected with requeening. 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 
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A THREE-IN-ONE COMBINA- 
TION THAT CAN’T BE BEAT 


Lewis Beeware 
Dadant’s Foundat’n 


: Waineiataaesd S 
Solution 


--for-- 

, = e 
hg : American 

? B ° 
Puett s Bees . Foul Brood 
All guaranteed to please. We sell| | USE ALCOHOL- 
them all. We have a 100 per cent | | FORMALIN TO 
satisfied customers’ list. Write for | } BE SAFE 


it, and prices. 


J. G. Puett & Sons § J. C. Hutzelman 


Glendale - - 





References: Moultrie Banking Co. 


_ Moultrie, Georgia 


Pure Italian Bees and Queens 
--for 1927--- 








Your choice, ——_ 28s packages or nuclei. Packages supplied with sugar syrup feed, which in- 
sures the best delivery. Our packages and nuclei contain plenty of bees and are put up right and 
shipped right. Nothing cheap but price, which compares favorably with low price of honey. IT IS 


NOT WHAT YOU PAY, IT IS WHAT YOU GET FOR WHAT YOU PAY, THAT COUNTS. Un- 
excelled express service, through trains that mean less hours on the road, a point worth consid 
ering. We guarantee a square deal and the bees to be free from disease. Our responsibility 
ceases only when you are satisfied. We are booking orders now at a lively rate from old cus- 
tomers who know values. Write for prices. 

Reference: Brunswick Bank and Trust Co., Jesup, Georgia. 


YORK BEE COMPANY, JESUP, GEORGIA 
oA Good ‘Place to Buy Bee Hives ! 


Our warehouses are just filled with a lot of good bee 











hives waiting your orders. Our quality is the BEST. 
Write for our 1927 catalog. 














Leahy Manufacturing Co., 40 Mary St., Higginsville, Mo. 


Distributors: J. W. Rouse, ——, Mo.; W. EB. Perry Co., Omaha, Nebr.; and A. M. Hunt 
& Sons, ‘Goldthwaite, Texas. 











Vaenannannannnnnn 
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ee =; - GOLDEN QUEENS AND 
i : BANDED BEES FOR 1927 | 


’s B 
Running S ees Untested Queens ............ $1.00 each 











 * —- —aeae 1.50 each 
d EE £6 dae ch esanen 1.50 per Ib. 
an ueens SE, detoes seuss semen 1.50 per frame 
Bees inspected. Free from disease. 
ITALIANS THAT ARE 


HONEY-GETTERS J. W. SHERMAN 


We are now booking orders for 1927 VALDOSTA, GEORGIA. 
delivery. Shipping begins April 1. We » 
have been producing package bees in 

the South for seven years and have one CARNIOLANS 
of the best package and queen-rearing ae Sot . 
establishments in the South; and have are very gentle, very prolific at all 
been producing large crops of honey in times, build very white combs, are lit 


















































j , > tle inclined to rob, rarely affected with ke 
Michigan for 26 years. European foul brood, and are most ex- fo 
WE HAVE THE STOCK AND cellent workers. Average surplus 
1 KNOW THE BUSINESS "| | from producing colonies during 1925 was 150 
. Ibs. per colony; the past season 60 Ibs., and 
Try one or a’ hundred and you will want this during one of the poorest seasons ever ex; ] 
>more. They get the honey. We want to perienced in New Jersey. At the approach of 2 
show you. Bees atid Queens shipped from winter 1926 Carniolans. were in 100% condi 10 
Epes and Sumterville, Ala. Our prices tion—hives full of young bees and honey, and 
i are right, stock unexcelled and service supers of fat combs of honey in reserve for 
guaranteed Write for prices, stating spring feeding if needed. The past and previous 
, —— . seasons we successfully exported Carniolan 
{ hoy a queens to interior of China, Japan, Korea, Aus- ‘ 
. " tralia, and other nearer foreign countries. The 1¢ 
D d R fine condition in which bees and queens with- 
avl unning stood these long journeys proves the great vi- 
h tality of Carniolan bees and queens. We offer 1 
hh i queens in season, also a limited number of 2-Ib. P 
Filion, Mic ” pkgs., nuclei, 8-fr. colonies, and a few breeding . 
‘ queens. Orders booked now. Ask for prices and 1( 
: AFTER JAN. 1, SUMTERVILLE, ALA. our paper, ‘‘Merits of the Carniolan Bee.’’ 
It Albert G. Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J. 
_ — tw 
\fasszssssssssss IIT i. ance of 
j) ’ ea 
Ti | 
\8| : 
’ 
{8 ' 
8 | 
HI H gu 
lel | 
‘ is) H I 
: ' 
H {a} m 
ja} ‘ 
ly ' OV 
\t ny 
iH Hy 
E 1 ou e Osl 
lt t re 
’ 
| THE SAME a hl =- OBLIGATION —f OUR PART AS IF YOU HAD | PE 
F AID EQUAL AMOUNT ce 
| 
: h ld Pri 
' 
: CAt the Same O rice 
’ 
’ 
: SEND FOR OUR 24-PAGE CATALOG ON BABY BEES 


The first. thing, be sure of your bees and queens for this year. We book your R 
order without deposit or obligation on your part. Let us tell you about Baby 

Bees. Buy the best. They cost less. Your interests are ours. Write us if 
we can help you. 





PRICES: 10 25 100 
Two-pound packages, with queens..... $3.75 $3.65 $3.35 
Three-pound packages, with queens.... 4.75 4.65 4.35 


The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 


SHIPPING POINT AND TELEGRAPH STATION, MAYHEW, MISS. 


~*) 






























































February, 1927 


High-Grade Golden 
and Three-Banded 
Italian Bees for Sale 


SEASON OF 1927 


The very best strain of Italians on the mar- 
ket today, for April and May delivery, at the 
following prices: 


1 2-lb. pkg. with young untest. queen.$ 4.00 
10 2-lb. pkg. with young untest. queen. 35.00 
25 2-lb. pkg. with young untest. queen. 87.50 

100 2-lb. pkg. with young untest. queen. 340.00 


1 3-lb. pkg. with young untest. queen. 4.50 
10 3-lb. pkg. with young untest. queen. 45.00 
25 3-lb. pkg. with young untest. queen. 112.50 

100 3-lb. pkg. with young untest. queen. 440.00 


1 4-lb. pkg. with young untest. queen. 5.50 
10 4-lb. pkg. with young untest. queen. 55.00 
25 4-lb. pkg. with young untest. queen .131.00 

100 4-lb. pkg. with young untest. queen. 500.00 


A special package as a nucleus, consisting of 

two frames of emerging brood and three lbs. 
of bees with a young Italian queen, for $6.50 
each. 
Many experience in beekeeping. I 
guarantee all bees to be free from disease and 
I furnish a health certificate with each 
ment. I absolutely guarantee safe arrival all 
over the United States only. 


years 


ship- 


All loss will be replaced immediately 
receipt of a bad order report signed by the ex 
press agent. Orders are booked with a 10 per 
cent down, balance ten days before shipment. 


upon 


Address— 


H. H. Bordelon 


Box 295 Marksville, La. 
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Attention, 
Beekeepers! 


I quote the following prices for 1927, 
all packages with select untested queens: 


1 2-pound package ....... $ 4.25 
10 2-pound packages ...... 37.50 
25 2-pound packages ...... 90.00 
50 2-pound packages ...... 175.00 
100 2-pound packages ...... 325.00 

1 3-pound package ....... 5.25 
10 3-pound packages ...... 45.00 
25 3-pound packagés ...... 108.75 
50 3-pound packages .....: 212.50 
100 3-pound packages ...... ‘400.00 


Nuclei at same prices per frame. 

Now booking orders for shipment after 
April 10. Ten per cent with order. In 
business over fifteen years. Certificate of 
State Inspector with each shipment. No 
disease ever in this section. Three-band 
Italian bees only. I guarantee safe deliv 
ery and will replace or refund on receipt 
of bad-order report signed by express 
agent. I have been local representative 
for R. G. Dun & Company for nearly 
twenty years. 


N. L. STAPLETON 


COLQUITT, GEORGIA: 


Quality Queens and 
Package Bees — 


booking orders for queens and 
package bees for spring delivery. Send in your 
orders now and be assured of getting them 
shipped on time. Only 10 per cent down and 
the balance just before shipping. 


We are now 


QUALITY QUEENS—1 to 9, $1.25; 10 to 
24, $1.10; 25 to 50, 95c. 
TWO-LB. PEGS. WITH QUEENS—1 to 9, 


$4.50; 10 to 24, $4.25; 25 to 50, $4.00. 
THREE-LB. PKGS. WITH QUEENS—1 to 
, $5.50; 10 to 24, $5.25; 25 to 50, $5.00. 
If full amount is sent) witht order we allow 
the following discounts: January, 12 per cent; 
February, 10 per cent; March, 8 per cent. 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Valley Bee & Honey Co. 
BOX 703. WESLACO, TEXAS. 





Be Assured of Good Queens 


and bees and efficient and experienced services by ordering from me, and 


at prices that compare with any. 
request. 


Circular and price list gladly sent on 


R. V. Stearns, Brady, Texas 


12 YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL SHIPPING. 
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1927 Prices 


Package Bees 


THREE-BAND ITALIAN 


2-lb. package with select untested 


queen, 1 to 24 packages........ $3.50 
2-ib. packages with select untested 
a eee 3.00 
3-lb. package with select untested 
Se. © OP Mili ntseukes ok eaven ss 4.50 
3-lb. package with select untested 
ey We Oe SN eddie vcccaess 4.00 


We are on main trunk line railroad, 
about 14 hours from St. Louis. Bees ship- 
ped same day as caged. We guarantee safe 
delivery and will replace or refund 
promptly on receipt of bad order receipt 
signed by express agent. Inspection cer- 
tificate on every package. 10 per cent to 
book order. Send order early and be as 
sured of early delivery. 


Yours for business, 


Geo. A. Hummer & Son 


Prairie Point, Mississippi 
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Packages on Combs 

Our 16 successful years have proved 
that the natural feed for bees in transit 
is better. We can book your wants for 
packages of bees with 20 per cent now, 
balance at shipping time. Our Guarantee: 
Ship on date promised, government 
health certificate, ight three-banded stock 
only, safe delivery, only require a proper 
notation from earrier, then your dead 
bees are replaced promptly, if there are 
any. Each package contains a standard 
Hoffman frame of brood and honey. Real- 
ize what a frame of brood will amount 
to when hatched? Each package contains 
a select untested queen. 

10-3 lbs...$ 45.00 10-4 lbs. ..$ 52.00 


25-3 Ibs... 108.00 25-4 lbs... 127.00 
50-3 Ibs... 212.00 50-4 lbs... 250.00 
100-3 Ibs... 400.00 100-4 lbs... 475.00 


Three-frame nucleus same price as 3-lb. 
packages. If you want to enlarge your 
package at a small cost, add 60¢ for an 
extra frame of brood. 5 Ibs. bees, two 
frames brood and honey, with select test- 
ed queen, $6.50 each. Season opens early 
in April. Reference, my bank, Avoyelles 
Bank, Moreauville, La. 


The Liberty Apiary 


Cc. A. Mayeux, Prop. HAMBURG, LA. 





quote you our attractive 1927 prices on THRIFTY 


bees and queens. 


We have been serving some of America’s greatest 
honey producers since 1892. Let us convince you 
that THRIFTY bees can help to make 1927 a more 


profitable year for you. 


Write today for full information. 


W. J. Forehand & Sons 


- Alabama 


Fort Deposit - 
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BEES AND QUEENS 
q Very best strain of ww for March, QUEENS 


m April, and May deliveries, at the follow- AND PACKAGE BEES 


p ing bargain prices: 
’ Booking orders now for spring de- 
: 1 2-Ib. pkg. with Italian queen $ 3.50 livery. Write for circular price list. 


t 10 2-lb. pkgs. with Italian queen 32.50 
k 25 2-lb. pkgs. with Italian queen 78.00 BANDED 
r 50 2-lb. pkgs. with Italian queen 150.00 
d 100 2-lb. pkgs. with Italian queen 290.00 


1 3-lb. pkg. with Italian queen 4.25 





























i . n 
. 10 3-lb. pkgs. with Italian queen 41.25 Z 
t 25 3-lb. pkgs. with Italian queen 100.00 fa 
7 50 3-lb. pkgs. with Italian queen 195.00 Ss 
Y 100 3-lb. pkgs. with Italian queen 380.00 <4 
0 Remember, an untested Italian queen of 
0 either the three-band or leather-colored strain 
0 = oS without extra cost. I am a 

shipper of many years’ experience. I guaran- 
0 tee safe delivery in the U. S. and Canada. No A SPECIALTY 

disease. Very best strain of Italians that money . 
b. = A one ome 5 can ow ey All orders Do not wait, drop us a card now, 
ir ed promptly on day wanted or your money Whi that v r¢ P i 
n back on first mail. 10 per cent books order. I ; re - gee a oe 
; especially appreciate orders from my old cus- Le ivery. . nice attractive price 
0 tomers, and will always give you the same list will be mailed at onee. This 
t- prompt, honest service. price list gives prices on all quan- 
ly -Retemepece:_ Citinans National Bank of this tities, testimonials, references, ete. 
>$ place or the Guarantee State Bank, of Gause, 

Texas, a I lived for over 15 years before HAYNEVILLE APIARY CO. 

coming here. 

W. E. Harrell, Prop. 
H. E. GRAHAM, CAMERON, TEX. HAYNEVILLE, ALABAMA. 
’ 

A. P. O. BOX 666. | 














AGE, ABILITY, AND LONG EXPERIENCE COUNT. 
2000 HIVES — 2000 NUCLEI 


Berry’s Reliable Bees and Service 


ALABAMA QUALITY, THE BEST IN AMERICA—“NUF SADE.” 


BOOK YOUR ORDER NOW—PACKAGE PRICES BY EXPRESS COLLECT: 
1 -lb. packages with queens, $2.75 each; 10 or more $2.50 each. 
11/4-lb. packages with queens, 3.25 each; 10 or more, 3.00 each. 

2 -lb. packages with queens, 3.75 each; 10 or more, 3.50 each. 
21/.-lb. packages with queens, 4.25 each; 10 or more, 4.00 each. 
3 -lb. packages with queens, 4.75 each; 10 or more, 4.50 each. 
Without queens, $1.00 each less. 
IF WANTED TRANSPORTATION PREPAID 

In U. S. A., east of the Mississippi River, 1 and 11% lb. packages, add 50c 
each; 2-lb. packages, 60c each, and 3-lb. packages, 75c each. 

In Canada and west of the Mississippi River, 1 and 11. lb. packages, add 
75c each; 2-lb. packages, $1.00 each; and 3-lb. packages, $1.25 each. 

QUEEN PRICES—Untested, $1.00 each, $11.00 dozen, and $90.00 per hun- 
dred. Tested, while they last, $1.25 each. These were reared last fall and are the 
finest to be had. We sell select one-grade queens only. The culls we kill. 

We guarantee that everything we ship will arrive safely and give entire 
satisfaction in very way. We have no disease, and a health certificate accom- 
panies every shipment. 


M. C. Berry & Co., Box 697, Montgomery, Ala. 


“31 Years Selecting and Breeding the Best.” 
1927 CIRCULAR PRICE LIST NOW READY. 
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© matter how hot the weather nor how 
hard the ground, no matter how busy 
with other things, now your garden can have 
the care that you know it should have. With 
a BARKER it is so easy and takes so little 
of your time. 

Weeds cannot survive the rotary blades, 
working in combination with the underground 
knife. They are severed, often in many pieces 
and their roots exposed to the sun. Even the 
sprouting weeds not yet up are thrown out 
to wither and die. ‘‘BEST WEED KILLER 
EVER USED.’’ In the same operation the 
BARKER breaks up the clods and crusted 


surface into a level, porous dust mulch—finest 


No stooping, or bending, no chopping, no tugging, jerking, no shoving down, no strain 
on the arms and shoulders. A boy can use it, and do more and better work than ten men 
guards protect the leaves. Has shovels for deeper 
Inexpensive. Used in every state and in more than 25 foreign countries. 

WRITE TODAY for our catalog, free and postpaid. 
BARKER and its work, explains the construction, tells what gardeners and florists say 
about it, gives the various sizes and the prices delivered to you. A postcard will do. 


with hoes. It gets close to the plants; 


cultivation. 


BARKER MFG. CO., BOX 116 


American Poultry Journal 
OLDEST, LARGEST AND BEST 

MONTHS’ 

TRIAL 2o& Cts. 
1¥r.50¢ 3 Yrs. $1 5 Yrs. $1.50 
Canada 75c Canada $1.50 Canada $2.50 
Averages over 100 pages per issue—tells 
how to feed, house and breed: how to secure high egg 
production; how to hatch and rear poultry successfully 
Established 1874. Only 25 for 9 mos. Stamps accepted 


American Poultry Journal, 22-523 Plymouth Ct., Chicago 


IT’S EASY TO BUILD THINGS 


with a 
BOICE- 
CRANE 
HANDI- 
SAW 





) 





Does cross-cutting, 


mitering, 
grooving, rabbeting, tenoning, sanding, grind- 
ing, and many other operations with ease and 


your ripping, 


accuracy. Made in three sizes to meet every 
requirement. Saws 2%-inch stock. Dadoes 
5&x%-inch. Machine built entirely of metal. 
May be driven by %-h. p. 32-volt D. C. motor. 
Portable. Attaches to any light-socket. Write 
for descriptive circular on Boice-Crane Handi- 
saws, Bench Band Saws, Drills, and Jointers. 
W. & J. BOICE, DEPT, G1C, TOLEDO, OHIO 


cultivation possible. 
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Shows many photographs of the 


DAVID CITY, NEBRASKA 


More Egg Money 


Make $1000 a year from 300 hens, like 
others are doing. Poultry Tribuneshows 
how ; explains brooding, culling, feeding 
management; monthly, 80-160 pages. 

MONTHS’ TRIAL 10c 

50 cents a year 

Colored art chicken pictures suitable 
for framing FREE every other issue. 
Send stamps or coin today at our risk. 


Poultry Tribune, Dept. 19 Mount Morris, Ill, 


the title of our new book for 






1927, offers the hardiest, 
sturdiest, freest blooming 
rose plants in America. 


Grown on their own roots 
in the fertile soil of New Castle. We give you 
the benefit of a lifetime experience and the most 
select list in America. Our stock also includes 
Cannas, Geraniums, Chrysanthemums, Dabhlias, 
Phlox, Peonies, Ferns, Gladioli, Cyclamen, Per- 
enials and Hardy Shrubs. ‘‘ROSES OF NEW 
CASTLE”’ tells you how to make rose growing 
a success. Published and elaborately printed in 
actual colors. Send for your copy today—a pos- 
tal will do. It’s free. Address 

Heller Bros. Co., Box 218, New Castle, Ind. 
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The Diamond Match Co. 


Manufacturers of Beekeepers’ Supplies 
Pierce Bldj., St. Louis, Missouri 


Which is the best lumber for Bee Hives and Why? 
Sugar ‘Pine 


Because of its resistance to decay, it is by far the most lasting of the 
Pine family; its lightness; it does not warp or split; its strength; its freedom 
from odor; it is sweet, a coating of sugar often forming on the surface of sugar 
pine boards when drying (from this it obtained its name). Contrasting this 
with the acrid odor of some woods and the resin of others, it will be seen why 
a swarm placed in hives of many kinds of lumber often will not remain unless 
they are fastened in, but will settle down in a Sugar Pine Hive, and commence 
work at once. Sugar Pine is the most valuable of all the Pines, and is a native 
of California only. 

All Hives, Supers, ete., manufactured by the Diamond Match Co. are % 
of an inch full in thickness. This, with the great insulating properties of Sugar 
Pine, gives greater increased protection, both from heat and cold, than the 
thinner material generally used for this purpose. 


The Diamond Match Co. offers to Beekeepers Bee Hives, Supers, Frames, 
ete., manufactured from Choice No. 1 Sugar Pine, at a lower price than the 
lumber alone can be purchased wholesale on the Chicago market. 


The Diamond Match Co. own their own Timber Lands, Railroads, Mills, 
and Factories, from the tree to the Bee Hive. No middleman takes out a 
profit. Full benefit of this saving is given to the Beekeeper. 


You should consider the use of Diamond Hives and Diamond Foundation 
in your Apiary. 


A complete stock of Diamond Hives, Diamond Foundation, and all Bee- 
keeping goods of guaranteed quality and fair prices is now stocked at St. 
Louis, ready for immediate shipment. 


Write for catalogue and early order discounts. 


The Diamond Match Co. 


APIARY DEPARTMENT 
PIERCE BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 


Or to the Factory, Chico, California. 
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MUTH’S 1927 PRICES 





Our Unconditional Guarantee 


Our supplies are manufactured under the most labor-saving system. We sell direct to 
beekeepers and associations—you save on every purchase. If our supplies are not equal to the 
best that money can buy, you may ship them back and we will pay the freight both ways. 


YOU ARE THE JUDGE. 


COMB FOUNDATION 





1-lb. 5-lb. 50-Ib. 

” (en CL. nls vaceuiadecteedeweak senna $0.70 $0.68 $0.65 

eu we a Bate enshaa Gia Gude hemdun be bbalvek¢ .74 .72 70 

I IN 9 6 6:60 dine e ee neeees cheeses keene kewadces 77 .75 73 

SE TR. 9.6:0 terenearaibbaace dia e ea aedeen » wa .79 77 
1 STORY HIVES ; 


Complete with Reversible Bottom, Body, Frames, Cover, etc. 





- 
Metal Cover Wood Cover — 
Crate of five 10 frame. .... , ht $13.60 $10.95 
Crate of five 8 frame...... ; 7 11.90 9.95 a 
“Jumbo” (metal cover)... 14.90 ; 


SUPERS FOR COMB OR EXTRACTED HONEY 
Complete but without Sections or Foundation 








5—10 Frame for 444x1% Sec. ........:... $3.85 5—10 Frame for 4x5 Sec.......... vs | eanceee 
5— 8 Frame for 444x1% Sec ‘cinweks ee 5— 8 Frame for 4x5 Sec.......... , ... 6.50 
5—10 Frame for 44x1% Sec........ +355 ae 5—10 Frame Shallow Ext...... rere ere 4.45 
5— 8 Frame for 444x1% Sec 4.95 5— 8 Frame Shallow Ext..... ave, «odete neeee 
BODIES AND EMPTY SUPERS 
5—10 Frame Bodies with Frames..........$6.40 5—10 Frame 4%4 in. Sup., Empty.. .... . $2.15 
5— 8 Frame Bodies with Frames.. ....... 5.65 5— 8 Frame 4%4 in. Sup., Empty.. ...... 2.00 
5—10 Frame Bodies, Empty......... woee 5.05 5—10 Frame 5% in. Sup., Empty.......... 2.65 
5— 8 Frame Bodies, Empty.............. . 3.80 5— 8 Frame 5%% in. Sup., Empty.... ..... 2.45 
STANDARD HOFFMAN SELF-SPACING FRAMES, Etc. 
50 
Hoffman Frames .. Pe Te ee $2.95 
ee EE CED PONIOD 66 o6c sic ceesevsecccovencecces 3.90 
io ii ud ae eens Bas Wis VON eES eRe RON 3.15 
ee 2.10 
Shallow Ext. Frames, ee eee .. 2.10 
Sy EE, SY CI ys gio dibs condccrwyedosteseseusens 3.00 
Metal Covers, 10 Fr. 8 Fr. 
Complete Wood Covers ee ere $1.30 $1.25 
5—10 Frame....... $5.25 $3.00 ee eee 3.15 2Y85 
5— 8 Frame....... 4.95 2.75 Pe daccssteksseden 2.00 2.00 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 


‘“‘The House of Personal Service’’ 


Pearl and Walnut Streets Cincinnati, Ohio 
(SEE NEXT PAGE) 
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MUTH’S PRICES—Continued 





QUEEN EXCLUDERS 


SECTION HOLDERS, Etc. 





Each Ten 50 100 
10 Frame, Wood and Wire $0.65 £6.00 Scalloped Sec. Holders $1.95 $3.40 
8 Frame, Wood and Wire. . ——e 6.50 Plain Sec. H for 444 x 1%.... . 1.95 3.40 
10 Frame, Wood and Zinc , 55 4.20 Plain Sec. H.for4 x5 ..... 2.75 4.40 
8 Frame, Wood and Zinc . 60 4.40 Scalloped Wood Sept. 80 1.35 
10 Frame, Unbound, Zine .. 32 3.00 Fences (either size) ks Se 5.80 
8 Frame, Unbound, Zinc. . ed 3.30 Super Followers. ..  .. 2.00 3 30 
“heet 32 x 96 : - +» 4.00 Scalloped Sec. Slats 1.35 2.05 
SECTIONS , 
HONEY EXTRACTORS 
Made of Best Grade Basswood ; 
100 500 (Ball Bearing) 
414 x 11% Beeway, No. 1 Grade. .$1.15 $5.25 No. 5—Non-Reversible, 2 Frame. . $22.90 
Wyxlh Beeway, No. 2Grade.. 1.05 4.85 No. 15—Reversible, 2 Frame : 23.90 
All Plain Sizes, No. 1 Grade 1.05 4.85 No. 17—Reversible for Jumbo, 2 Frame. 32.85 
All Plain Sizes, No. 2 Grade.... 1.00 4.60 All 1927 Improved Models. 
\lexander Feeders ; $0.48 Each Jars, 2 doz. 8 oz., per cs... $1.00 Each 
Bee Escapes (4 way) 17 Each Jars, 2 doz, 16 oz., per cs.... 1.25 Each 
see Escapes (2 way) 15 Each Queen and D. Trap (8 or 10 F seamed. 65 Each 
Boardman Feeder 20 Each Queens, April or May. nieces mee ae 
Brush (Muth) 20 Each Scraper (Hive).... 25 Each 
Comb Bucket 2.60 Each Smokers, 31% x 7 in naeean . .115 Each 
Comb Honey Cartons 95 (100) Smoker,4 x7 in.... . 1.30 Each 
Comb Honey Cartons 7.00 (1,000) Smoker, 3 x 5)@in...... en -82 Each 
Division Boards..... . a 15 Each (For Copper add $1.00 to above.) 
Entrance Guards .18 Each Spiral Cages. .. ; sseeeeeee 5,50 (100) 
Flat Tins 1.10 (100) Spiral Cell Pecteten ef ice Or Coe 
: ; : P . Staples (Hive)...... paake ake Se .15 Lb. 
Foundation Cutter . 30 Each a x 
obiagatt aw : Staples (Frame).... eee .20 Lb. 
Friction Top Pails, 5-lb 6.90 (100) : Rif - 
pearea es Cg ere .75 (100) 
Feietion Top rome, io ; - - a Swarm Catchers... .. ee eee 2.10 Each 
Frame Wiring Device ‘ 2.50 a Uncapping Knife... 1.35 Each 
Gloves (pair), 8-9-10....... .80 Each Veil (All Silk). i .. 1.25 Each 
Handy Section Press se .50 Each Veils (Muth Ideal).... .......... .90 Each 
Hive Tool. ae : -50 Each Wax Tube Fasteners... ..... ees .35 Each 
Hutzelman Sol. 10-gal keg......... 15.90 Each Wire, No. 1—1,400 ft.............  .43 Each 
Insulating Paper, per roll 500 sq. ft. 4.25 Each Wire Imbedder (Elect)............ 1.00 Each 
Jars, 2 doz. 5-oz., per cs. 1.00 Each Wire Imbedder (Spur)......... a .25 Each 





For Parcel Post delivery allow sufficient postage. All prices subject to market change. 


If you are not 


on our regular mailing list write today. We save you big money and give you the highest quality supplies. 
Ninety-eight per cent of our orders received in the morning mail are shipped the same day they are received. 


ORDER FROM THESE PRICES 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 


‘“‘The House of Personal Service’”’ 


Pearl and Walnut Streets 





Cincinnati, 


Ohio 
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Honey Pails 
that keep 
sales buzzing 


G Brilliantly decorated in red, green 
and gold. Three sizes 24 lb. cans, 
Sand 10 lb. pails. 





RILLIANTLY decorated Canco honey 


a. xfer Canco honey pails are 
pails—a conspicuous reminder to the dunthnal tee 


housewife to restock, an appealing invitation 
to sample. The glossy lithographed surface Colorado Honey Producers 


hints at the goodness of the sweet within, Association, Denver, Col. 


suggests a package in frequent demand, Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 
once opened. G. B. Lewis Company, Water- 


: ry : town, Wis. 
Your name, printed in bold letters,impresses 9 Tircli'street, Albany, N.Y. 


the customer with your brand until the last 1304 Main Street, Lynchburg, Va. 
s ° “ d Wh h ° 1921 East 4th Street, Sioux City, lowa 
luscious drop is used. at acertain way 318 E. Broad Street, Texarkana, Ark. 


of winning new friends, of establishing a B. F.. Ganishe, Jen Feombors, 


dependable market in the future! bens. 

A card to one of the distributors listed, or Standard Lumber Co.,Winona, 
to the nearest Canco office, will promptly Minn. 

bring you information regarding prices and Fargo Seed House, 
shipments. Fargo, North Dakota 


American Can Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE. HAMILTON, ONT. 


American Can 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE + BLACK IRON GALVANIZED IRON - FIBRE 
SN TNE ARI NeR S 


se = oF oo oe ae me a a eB : me we ee a ee 
“So ~ aA 3 
? 











